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Potato Crop of 1910 Reasonably Good 
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Fattening Steer Calves 
In the Winter Feed Lot 


Lime-Sulphur to the Front 
The Latest Word 


A Thoroughly Prosperous Crop Year 
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‘streets and roofs 


‘is made reg Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


ages cement. 
looks of roofing ; 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
is the natural proven waterproofer. Its use in 
é for over thirty Y pts has shown 


it to be a mighty storm-defier and weather-resister, 


Genasco 
_Ready Roofing 


It prevents cracks, 


breaks, and leaks. You can’t afford to run risks. You 


want the tthe roofing that proves it is proof. 


insures water-tight seams 


nic Kloot for it with Genasco. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Don’t go by the 
insist on the hemisphere trade-mark. A written guarantee—if 
you want it. rite for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surtace Ready Roofing 


MM Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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f FOR THE “LANDS SAKE” iz. Dowt Yox Dean or 
yf Jou don't need a Bostrom Improved Farm Level 32,4 $2.23 


gay te et ee Grad. 
Biyours practical experience in DRAINING, 7 nile. Aeooresy. *Darabilt wa ana, wi ta 


Used and endorsed in every State in the Union, also Canada and Mexico. 


t 
chip COD. sco snd express chargen, subjecttoapproval. Shipping weight is toe. 
If not on sale in your town, order from nearest address, 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG, CO., 323-” Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK.N. Y. 
140 Madison Ave., ATLANTA, GA. 1140 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS MO. 





Get DOUBLE VALUE from Your a 


25,000 stock raisers testif 


Heesen Feed Cooker 


Made in two parts only—a sttong cast iron 
caldron: kettle and seamless sheet steel jacket. 
Quick-heating—everlasting. Burns any fuel, 
outdoors or in cellar, 

“No farm complete without Heesen Cooker,” 
says D. Polhemas; N. Y., 

every dollar's worth otf 


this 
Sever in “—— 
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The first thing I do in culling my 
flock is to get rid of the runts. Birds 
that are undersized and stunted and 
yet have had the same treatment as 
the larger ones are undesirable as 
breeders, A man can’t always raise 
prize winners, but will always have 
some specimens. Next I remove all 
birds ‘with .crooked toes, crossed 
beaks, crooked tails, etc, and save for 
the breeders the big, strong, healthy 
birds that have good size, shape and 
color. 

For cocKerels I select large,-gawky 
birds, as they make the best breed- 
ers. The fowl with a large frame and 
heavy bones, though ungainly, in due 
time fills out and becomes an admir- 
able specimen. Last fall I selected 
two Barred Plymouth Rock cocker- 
els; one was nearly developed, a fine- 
looking fellow just about ready to 
put in the breeding pen; the other 
was an ungainly, long-legged one, but 
this one is today the better bird. The 
one that was nearly matured weighs 
now eight pounds, the other 10 
pounds. The same selection will ap- 
ply to pullets. 

I do not hatch chicks too early. 
About March 25 is early enough in 
this section, and from this forward 
till the middle of May is a favorable 
time for the Barred Plymouth Rock. 
Chicks hatched during this period 
will grow better and will make larger 
and stronger birds. For an all-round 
breed, I favor the Plymouth Rock, 
either Barred, Buff or White. The 
Buff is my favorite. I find the poults 
and hens are better layers than either 
of the others. They are more active 
and lively, being great foragers, and 
when penned are always busy scratch- 
ing in the litter. They do not sit 
around in bunches or on the roosts. 
They make fine broilers and roasters 
and when dressed are very attractive, 
showing no dark pinfeathers, but a 
nice yellow skin and leg. 

They are the best layers I have 
ever had on my place, and I have had 
seven different breeds. They turn out 
eggs when the prices are highest, and 
that is when we want them. During 
December my flock of 80 two-year- 
olds laid 660 eggs. Considering the 
time of year and the price, 50 cents, 
this is a good showing. The flock al- 
so laid well during the balance of the 
winter, and continued until molting 
time, different individuals, of course, 
taking turns in the laying. 


>. 





Care of Breeding Ducks—I keep 2 
small flock of Black Cayuga ducks 
every winter to supply eggs for 
breeding the following spring. The 
birds are given full range of the farm 
and the poultry yard. They get prac- 
tically the same feed as my fowls; 
namely, a mash of boiled vegetables, 
with bran, middlings, buckwheat 
middlings or corn meal in the morn- 
ing and grain in the evening. As 
they have access to water they sup- 
ply themselves with much of the ani- 
mal feed that they need. Any de- 
ficiency is supplied from the house 
through table scraps, which are put 
into the mash. By this means of man- 
aging I have always secured good, 


| hatchable eggs in abundance during 
| the spring.—[S. D. Mandervilie, Cham- 
| paign County, Ill. 


Looking Toward Better Poultry—It 
is probable that some farmers will 
never raise pure-bred poultry. But 
there is no good reason why they 
should not have a flock of pure-bred 
fowls. A coop of nice birds of one 
breed and color will always bring a 
little more in the market, other 
things beirig equal, then a coop of 
mixed breeds. The infusion of new 
b’sed by the use of pure-bred males 
is a good way to start andidoes not 
involve a large outlay of money. Then 
by getting eggs from reputable breed- 


| ers a farmer may soon have a flock 


of birds to be proud of, and these will 
be found much more profitable than 


serub or even crossbred stock.—-[C. E. 


The fall season offers splendid op- 
portunities for general improvement 
on the average ‘farm. On too many 
farms the days are used for simply 
harvesting the crops and putting them 


away, with no planning for the future, ” a 


I like to usé the fall season for other 
things. The rough places about the 
farm can be smoothed over, the fenceg 
put in repair and the eyesores re. 
moved, In this connection some ig. 
quiries that have come just recently 
are to the point. For instance, an 
Ohio farmer writes as follows: “{ 
have an old field, rather stiff clay. if 
is badly grown up to weeds and briarg, 
although a little grass is to be found, 
I want to get this land in good gragg 
to use either for pasture or mowing— 
will you outline a plan for me to fol- 
low? I have no stable manure tg 
use.” 

This condition obtains on m 
farms throughout the land. These ol@ 
fields ought to be improved. They 
ought to be money earners instead of 
waste places that bring no returns and 
that dissatisfy their owners. 
gestion covering this particular in 
stance and all similar ones is to start” 
a strong two-horse plow at once, or 
as early as convenient. If the briars 
and weeds are in such quantity as to ~ 
make it impossible to plow I would 
by all means cut them down and burn 
them, so as to give the plow its real 
chance. If it were the spring season, 
and the land was to be given to crop+ 
ping at once, I would suggest rather 
shallow plowing. But if fall plowing 
is to be done, then I would make it 
deep. I would let a team walk slowly 
and do a good job of the plowing. The 
freezing and thawing of the winter 
will do wonders with this land by 
springtime, In the spring I would 
give the land the best kind of prep- 
aration, harrowing thoroughly either 
with a disk or spring-tooth harrow 
as the second move for a good crop. 

As to what kind of crop this land 
shall be given depends upon circum 
stances. If it is fairly fertile and its 
chief trouble in the’ past only neglect, 
then corn will be satisfactory, but if 


it is desired to get the land back im am 


grass quickly, I would by all means 
use cowpeas. But do not be in @ 
hurry about planting these peas. Let 
the soil get well warmed up and the 
warm season far advanced before the 
seed is put in the ground. Just be- 
fore adding the seed I 
fertilizer, say 50 pounds muriate of 
potash and 150 pounds acid phosphate ~ 
to the acre. 
These mineral elements will help 
the peas do their best, and the 
peas will get all the 
they need from the tubercles that will 
grow on the roots. When the pee 
crop has matured the vines may be 
cured for hay or they may be pas- 


tured or plowed under, my preferenc® 79 


being to cut them as hay. The pe 
stubble can then be gone over with 
the harrow and an ideal seed bed will 
result, and the grass seed can then — 
be added. I would use as a grassy 
mixture for a temporary pasture 10 
pounds timothy and 10 pounds com> 
mon red clover to the acre. If a per 
manent pasture is desired, then @ 
addition blue grass and white clover 
should be added to the mixture. This 
seeding can be done in the early fall 
It is possible that the treatment givem 
this land will make it look so good 
that some growing crop may be de 
sired. In that case wheat can follow : 
the pea stubble, timothy seeded in 

the wheat with clover the following 
spring, and then the field given the 
usual rotation that other fields receiv® 
in the neighborhood. 

Is Fall Fipving Worth While? 

A subject Skin to the above. @. 
touched upon by a New York farmer 
who asks if fall plowing is worth 
while. He says that he notices the 
method is advocated frequently, but 

[To Page 289.] 
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Potato Crop of 1910 Reasonably Good 


Some Marked Shortages in West and Northwest---These Made up in Part by Good Yields Further East, 
According to Returns from American Agriculturist Crop Correspondents---Where Drouth Hit 
Hardest--Market Conditions Outlined---By Albert W. Fulton, Managing Editor 


NOTHER crop séason has been 
brought to a close in the potato 
growing industry, so far as 
actual production is concerned, 
and a very uneven affair it has 





proved. The high lights in the 
situation, as apparent today, include the 
extended midsummer drouth in the north- 
west, a partial recovery of apparently lost 


conditions through subsequent rainfall, a long 
autumn, a reasonably generous outturn in 


the older middle and eastern states. In this, 
American Agriculturist’s final report, the po- 
tato crop of 1910, is placed at 285,000,900 bush- 
els, or considerably short of a bumper yield. 
The area under potatoes was 3,122,000 acres, or 
slightly less than a year ago, many farmers 
reducing their acreage, owing to poor prices. 
The rate of yield averages about 91 bushels 


to the acre. In this 


igan, Wisconsin, iowa and Minnesota. This 
group in the central west shows up in 1910 
with a material shortage, compared with last 
year’s really liberal yield. This is due to 
the serious drouth west of Lake Michigan. 
While relieved late in the growing season, 
it did not permit full recovery. ‘Many sec- 
tions which ordinarily are shippers of pota- 
toes will this season buy from more fortu- 
nate localities. 

The next group includes New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio always at the forefront, 
and a territory where the science of potato 
growing has been brought down to a fine 
point. Whatever advantage the west may 
have in the way of natural fertility of. soil, 
is met through liberal application of high- 
grade fertilizers. In the present season, 
therefore, which brought a fairly generous 


purposes to points as far south and west as, 
the gulf states and Texas, where they are 
held in high esteem. 


Crop Deficiency in the Northwest 


The notable thing about the potato crop 
in the central west and northwest is the 
deficiency compared with a normal, particu- 
larly in the Dakotas and Nebraska, where 
climatic conditions were unfriendly almost 
from the start. . Throughout great stretches 
of the northwest it was a case of drouth 
much of the time, from spring plantings. until 
the period in plant growth was at hand when 
the tubers should be forming. 

Summarizing the situation, therefore, it 
may be noted that in the central west and 
northwest the potato crop is short, while in 
the older middle and eastern states a reason- 

ably good yield is 





connection it is 


proper to refer ret- 
rospectively to the 
crop of 1909. As has 
been pointed out a 
number of times in 
this magazine, the 
crop of 1909 was last 
autumn underesti- 
mated. It was a case 
where “‘the very elect 
themselves” were de- 
ceived. Some de- 
cidedly trying condi- 
tions, which con- 
tinued into the early 
autumn of 1909, 
marked a dubious 
prospect, and harvest 


estimates just at the 
time the,reports were 
compiled were of like 
character. About 
now,” as the old al- 
manac would say, 
crop conditions 
changed materially 
for the better, plant 
growth revived and 
tubers. developed 
wonderfully under 
the gracious influence 











assured. Taking the 
country as a whole, 
the crop, although a 
reasonably good one, 
is behind that of 1909. 

A word as to qual- 
ity. Potatoes run 
somewhat uneven in 
size, but are. gener- 
ally sound. Insect. 
pests were a most. 
persistent nuisance 
the past season, ow- 
ing to the climati¢ 
conditions, and had_ 
to be fought vigor-, 
ously, But so far as 
the potatoes are con- 
cerned they are rea- 
sonably free from im- 
perfections caused by 
fungous attacks, and 
are smooth and at- 
tractive in appear- 
ance. In some of 
the drouth sections a_ 
good many. gmall 
potatoes were inevy- 
itable. 

An unfortunate 
phase of the situation 
during late Septem-. 











of sunshine and 
moisture. As a re- 
sult, the 1909 outturn was larger than any- 


body had expected. In the light of these 
conditions and actual records of movement, 
it has been necessary, therefore, to revise 
the figures for a year ago, as noted in the 


accompanying table. 


Where the Surplus Potatoes Are Found 


Three groups of states make up what is 
popularly known as the merchantable sur- 
plus of potatoes for the autumn and winter 
Markets. The first of these, as noted in 
American Agriculturst’s table, comprises Mich- 


: slightly larger than a year ago- 
tance of Maine may be realized when it is 


SOME ( GOOD MASSACHUSETTS GROWN POTATOES 


supply of rainfall during the later weeks, 
the crop is &@ good one in ‘pee bulk and 
quality. 

The third surplus group is New England, 
and this means chiefly Maine, which has 
become a grand state for potato production. 
This year the acreage is nearly a full one, 
and the New England crop, as a whole, 
The impor- 


noted that yearly the one county’ of Aroos- 


ber and early October. 
was the marketing of 
potatoes, which were unripe and realiy- 
not in a condition to push into distriba- 
tive channels. As a result, the markets 


from the standpoint of producers and deal- 


ers did not open very auspigiously. The 
tendency was te push out the common and 
inferior potatoes. This temporarily flooded 


the big wholesale markets, especially if there ~~ 


were any suggestion of poor condition of these 


potatoes, and prices at trade centers kong = 


declines. The effect at miipping, stations was 
instantaneous. 
cents a bushel without. so’ much ‘a8 “by your 
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leave.” “This “to. tore ‘Spareca farmers to 
‘hold and store, at least. for a time, and 


perhaps that was just as well; while views 
of buyers and sellers were therefore apart, 
it checked an unfortunate movement of inor- 
dinate quantities, some of indifferent quality, 
upon the markets. In well-conditioned 
potato sections, such as parts of Maine, New 
York, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
there are ample and adequate storage facili- 
ties. Into these warehouses enormous quan- 
tities of potatoes are now going. What is 
wanted at the immediate moment is a stretch 
of cool weather, to replace the mild and soft 
temperatures prevailing throughout the first 
half of October. 


Reports of Trained Observers Crystallized 


Space forbids going into very many details; 
American Agriculturist has kept its readers 
posted, so far as this is concerned, through- 
out the summer and autumn. It is proper 
to reiterate here, however, that this report 
is made’ up from a very large number of 
returns sent in by our correspondents directly 
engaged in growing and handling potatoes. 
The testimony of these trained observers 
located in the potato sections brings out 
important facts which may be readily crys- 
tallized. For example, quality and size in 


" Michigan run generally good to excellent, and 


that state will have a splendid lot of potatoes 
for the autumn and winter markets. If con- 
servatively handled these should bring good 
money to growers. Drouth in Michigan 
interfered somewhat with best development, 
but this almost wholly in rate of yield rather 
than in quality of potatoes. In New York 
the potatoes are fair to look upon, and good 
in quality, with only here and there notes 
from correspondents indicating material or 
serious imperfections, Drouth in midsummer 
caused considerable fluttering among growers, 
but this was followed by generous rains. In 
fact, in some New York potato towns, rot has 
been developed, which should be checked by 
colder weather. 


Wisconsin’s Surplus Below Normal 


’ For right down contrariness, however, Wis- 
consin took the lead in 1910, Following the lib- 
éral seeding to potatoes came the long period 
of most serious drouth. Even granted that 
later rainfall helped out, the final yield could 
not prove otherwise than irregular and un- 
even, in both size of tubers and bulk. Wis- 
consin has some’ very good potatoes and 
somé poor ones, with the surplus for shipment 
anything but a good total. The same is true 
of Minnesota and Iowa, while in the Dakotas 
drouth piayed havoc’ from start to finish. 
In fact, crop ¢orrespondents of American Agri- 
culturist, as noted in these pages from week 
to week this fall, have reported a remarkable 
condition in many small cities and towns; 
shortages in the supply of potatoes for imme- 
diate requirements and quantities shipped in. 

Ohio cannot boast of a very brilliant potato 
crop for a‘ state so important as this ‘one. 
The quality is reasonably good, but there are 
many small potatoes and some of these blem- 
ished. Pennsylvania potatoes are unustally 
fair and clean in appearance, sound and good 
in quality; this, too, in spite of a season of 
drouth which interfered with best develop- 
ment. 

Conditions in Maine have already been 
touched upon. The quality of potatoes there 
is good to extra, after divorcing the small 
fraction of the crop, which was unduly forced 
upon the market before ready. In a general 
way, the Pine Tree state, and this very largely 
means Aroostook county, has a splendid crop 
of potatoes; not so tremendously large in 
bulk, but having just the attributes needed 
for good eating and good seed stock. _ 

_ As already intimated in this article, what 


may be termed the regular markets have 
not opened in the most satisfactory manner. 
Prices might be worse, but they might be 
very much better. Even in such states of 
comparative shortage as Wisconsin they are 
opening low, some of our returns indicating 
car lot transactions away down. to 25 cents 
a bushel. In fact, as far east as New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England, prices are 
running low. American Agriculturist asked 
correspondents to tell us something about 
prices at loading stations in early October, 
and here in brief is what they say. In Wis- 
consin the prices run all the way from ‘25 
cents to 70 cents a bushel, very largely around 
30 to 38 cents. Such price returns as we 
have for Minnesota are better, 50 to 75 cents, 
but this is due chiefly to local shortages. 
Michigan, a great potato state, shows the 
general run of prices_to farmers 35 to 40 
cents, with a range of 30 to 50 cents. In 
Ohio our correspondents show a range of 
30 to 70 cents, but in counties where there 
is a good surplus for shipment, quotations 
seem to be around 40 cents. Prices quoted 
by Pennsylvania farmers are 38 to 50 cents, 
largely around 45 cents. 

After the first week or two of the move- 
ment in New: York state, country prices 
dropped to a level as low as 35 cents, a good 
many farmers selling at 40 to 50 cents, while 
in sections where there is anything like a 
local shortage, offers to growers are 50 to 
60 cents. A good many farmers in Maine 
have sold on the basis of 35 to 40 cents a 
bushel, or around $1 a barrel. Some are 
letting go at these prices and many others are 
inclined to hold. In other potato sections 
of northern New England early prices are 35 
to 50 cents, while in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut they run somewhat higher. 


To Sell or to Hold 


In accompanying tables the crop as to 
area, rate of yield and total is carefully 
analyzed. Yes, figures are dry to the aver- 
age farmer, but in this case they are worth 
a careful study. They afford a picture of 
conditions, and a real aid to the producer 
in determining whether to sell right now or 
hold for. a time, .either in his own « ware- 
house or at a,.- public storehouse. Where 
potatoes are weil handled; that is, where 
they are of good quality and condition at 
the start, and go into warehouses under 
normally favorable conditions, they should 


as the market “iuviants. ; 
Current Pricés for Choice Potatoes 


[In cents. per bushel of 60 Ibs.] 
"10° ‘09 "08 “OT 706 


ri oes York ...... 


Pittsburg ...... 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore 
Columbus 
Memphis 
Louisville 


But in this connection it is always 
for farmers to remember what has been said 
so many times in these columns, that two 
things are liable to happen. One, there 
may be an appreciable and burdensome loss 
through natural shrinkage, rot, sprouting, etc, 
as the winter wears away and -leads toward 
the spring months. Two, that one season 
with another, late winter may find an indé- 
terminate but large quantity of potatoes 
pressed on the markets, causing demoraliza- 
tion. This will not necessarily happen in 
1911, but it may. 3 

Therefore, in presenting this report, care- 
fully compiled from the reflection of a large 
number of the biggest and best potato grow- 
ers in the country, American Agriculturist 
aims only to give facts. It is then up to the 
grower to determine for himself, drawing 
such deductions as his best judgment dic- 
tates, and follow his own decision in the 
matter of selling. 

Industrial conditions are reasonably satis- 
factory, labor is well. employed, the price 
of food products is high, and there is every 
reason to believe the consumption of potatoes 
during the coming fall and winter will be 


_fully normal. As to importations of foreign 


stock, that is something which it would be 
idle to here discuss. Comparatively low prices 
will, for the present, shut out importations. 
Should the market move upward. substan- 
tially, no doubt some stock will be brought 
in from abroad, but this is true in greater 
or less degree every year. All in all, the 
potato crop of 1910, after some very trying 
vicissitudes, is now being lifted, placed in 
storage or sent through distributive channels 
in a normal and healthy manner. Rightly 
handled and conservatively marketed, the 
crop should prove fairly remunerative to 
growers. 


THE POTATO CROP OF 1910 WITH COMPARISONS 


[Acres grown and total pueseese > ae — round thousands. ] 


Acres grown—-—~ -—— 


bu 


pitino T 
1910 1909 190 1907 To10 196 1908 1907 1 1909 1908 


The northwest: 


786 858 
Middle northern states: 
425 
280 
171 


876 


33 

480 

Total’ ......1,28! 
Total. U § ..«..3,129 3,276 


30,550 
22,540 
12,300 
14,392 


79,782 6 70,000 





46,750 : 34,660 
22,100 
12,000 


68,760 











111,492 
£75,187 . 




















FARM RESULTS IN ‘THINKING 


M. G. KAINS, NEW YORK 


While traveling through several states last 
summer I had unusual opportunities to 
observe: farm practices both good and bad. 
On one farm which I have known ever since 
boyhood, I was greatly struck with the decline 
of the place. The father did not. give his 
sons the advantage of even a reasonably 
good education, but brought the boys up to 
work hard. .As long as he held the reins, 
these boys were not expected to think. The 
result has been that their lack of education 
and their inability to think clearly has been 
a severe handicap in all their farm opera 


tions. This is plainly shown in the farm 
itself. 
After about 20 years’ joint management 


since their father’s death, the farm shows 
signs of impoverishment. I do not recall ever 
having been at a place where there were so 
many poor gates. 


swings, and not one is closed by a latch. All 
are fastened by wires, straps or chains. 
Even those most used are makeshift affairs. 
The loss of time in unfastening, opening, 
closing and fastening again would amount to 
several days’ work in the year, if added 


together. By the expenditure of a little time 

all these gates could be made to open freely 

and thus save the time wasted at present. 
About 30 cows are milked, and the milk 








Not one gaté on the place - 





$ teget Th tries, “te abe’ mangers oF wisester 


‘they please. The only reason that Dorkings 


are kept is that this variety. was the one 
chosen“by the parents 40 or more years ago. 
No effort is made to secure improved egg 
yields. When asked why a better laying 
breed was not used, I was told that the 
Dorking lays well enough for family use and 
there would not be a market for more eggs. 
This is not so. A city of 50,000 or 75,000 is 
reached daily by the milk wagon, and eggs 
th@re command good prices throughout the 
year. The geese and turkeys are in as poor 
shape as the other fowls. In short, everything 
about the barnyard and the fields indicates 
lack of thought. 

This want of thought is just as apparent 
in the dwellings. A few years ago a new 
house was built, but no bathroom was pro- 
vided. When baths are needed, the mem- 
bers of the family either go to the river a 
mile away, or bathe in the washtub, and 
yet within 100 feet or so of this hoyse is an 
everflowing spring. which could supply 
enough water even in the driest seasons for 
at least 20 families. Other springs are abun- 
dant on the farm. Enough water rans to 
waste to supply a good-sized town. Every- 
thing also favors drainage, so that the bath- 
room and sewage problems would be of the 
simplest possible solution. 

This farm is typical of hundreds of others 
throughout the country. It shows how many 





SPLENDID HARNESS HORSE OWNED BY ILLINOIS BREEDERS 


Prickwillow Connaught, 
graphed. 
country. 


hauled eight miles daily to market, there 
being no shipping station within reach. While 
the feed for this herd is practically all raised 
upon the place, its character is not as good 
as the farm could be made to produce. 
Alfalfa igs not grown as a crop, and yet it 
thrives amazingly in the fence rows. The 
yields of hay very rarely reach two tons to 
the acre; alfalfa on nearby farms run from 
three to five tons. Everything in connection 
with the dairy is of the most makeshift 
kind. There is no dairy house, the cooling 
is done in the open air, and the milk i 
carried 200 or 300 feet before being chilled. 
The -shiftless methods may be observed 
with respect to the poultry. So far as I could 
see there was no poultry house. While pure- 
red Colored Dorkings constitute the main 
flock, no care is given; the fowls are allowed 


' Delaware, 


opuprianitice to improve. 





this Hackney stallion, was eight years old when photo- 
He has taken a number of prizes at the big shows, both in Hngland and in this 
At a Chicago horse show he won three first prizes; 
prominent’ breeders of McDonough county, fll. 


owned by the Trumans, 
2-3-4-5 

advantages are right at one’s door and yet 
until the mind is awakened, these are not 
seen, much less utilized. For years the family 
has taken leading agricultural papers, but so 
far as evidences go no one has availed him- 
self of the education thrust at him week 
after week by the editors of these journals. 
This case is cited to show what is bound to 
occur when children are not taught to think, 
are not given an opportunity-in their early 
years to acquire a clear understanding of 
the fundamental principles of good agricul- 
tural practice and comfortable ways of living. 
In strong contrast with the farm I have 
just described are several ‘farms visited in 
western New ‘York, New Jersey 
and Maryland. On every one of these. there 
lives a man who has taken advantage of his 
I ‘do not TOON 


“that any ‘one of them is a gtadvate of 1 
agricultural college, but 1 do know that 
every one is a clear thinkér and un applier 
of his thoughts. upon farming at least. 

On the fruit farms that.! visited in weste 
New York the recommendations of experi 
ment station and agricultural college investi- 
gators. have .been tried experimentally, and 
when proved satisfactory, have been adopted 
as the regular routine practice of the farm. 
Clean cultivation of the orchards is the rule. 
In fact, I did not see an orchard worthy of 
the name that was not practically free from 
weeds, the trees in vigorous health and bear- 
ing good loads of fruit. The result of this 
is just as conspicuous in the buildings and 
the dwellings as in the orchards and the 
fields. The houses have lawns attractively 
planted around them. They are well painted 
and in good repair. They are supplied with 
modern conveniences, even where there was 
difficulty to install such comforts. 

In New Jersey, among the truck growers, 
the same thing was evident. Fields were 
clean, fence rows rarely evident and every- 
thing showed prosperity. From one farm- 
house that I visited in Delaware, I had 
a view of a considerable area of surrounding 
country and nowhere was an untidy yard or 
field, or an unkempt house to be seen. Here 
a system of quick rotation is practiced, corn 
and crimson clover being the basis of cleanli- 
ness in the fields. I do not recall ever hav- 
ing been in a section where weeds were so 
scarce. This is due to the excellent rotation 
practiced. Nowhere in the states named did 
I find chickens running at large, or dairy 
apparatus housed under trees, or farm imple- 
ments under the canopy of heaven. Every- 
where care was taken to house and yard the 
poultry, to have the dairy utensils and imple- 
ments in convenient places and to protect the 
farm machinery under sheds. 

Such practices necessarily result froni good 
thinking and they bear fruit in increased 
prosperity. So well have thése farmers and 
fruit growers -worked out their system of 
management that they can afford to leave the 
farm for a few days without‘danger to their 
interests; and the trips they take are always 
productive of good to themselves and also to 
their communities, because they pick up new 


ideas, and by trying them out on their farms 


they help all their neighbors to aa im- 
proved practices. 

I have drawn these contrasts in Sider to 
show the advantage of learning to think: A 
thinking farmer or a thinking. man in. any 


line of work is the one who wiil be pros-. 


perous, because true thinking does - not- vend. 
in mere vapor. It leads to résults,” whether 
these be manifested in personal cond 

in farm practice, or in running a “bank ry 
any other direction. And let me say further 


that I by no means limit thé thinking farmer 


to fhe man who has gone to college. Anyone 
may learn to think at home if givem-reason- 
able encouragement and practice... I,, there- 
fore, make a plea for the farm boy who 
perhaps thinks he has no advantages. The 
advantages are thick around him... It's up 
to him to make use of them. 





Winter Dairying has many advantages. In 
the first place all dairy products sell at a high 
price in the winter. If cows come fresh in 
the fall, they produce a good flow of milk dur- 
ing the winter months and in the ‘spring 
when they are turned on grass this acts as a 
second freshening and thus lengthens the 
period of milk production. Another distinct 
advantage is that during the winter season 
the farmer is not so busy with other work, 
consequently he can give more time to the 
eare of the cows, the milk and the cream, 
than is possible during the busy season. 
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ie Thoroughly Prosperous Cres Year 
Scientific Agriculture Wins Victory Over Unfavorable Season—Despite Drouth and Floods Above 


Normal Crops Are Produced—No Serious Shortages—Farm Prices Likely to Be 
Good—A Prosperous Farmer Means a Prosperous Country—By B. W. Snow. 


In many respects the year 1910 has 
been the most remarkable ever expe- 
rienced for American farmers. The 
most remarkable feature of a re- 
markable year is the fact that in spite 
of a season which has been unfavora- 
ble for practically all classes of crop 
production, so extreme as to be re- 
corded as a freak year, the final 
round-up shows that the return to 
American farmers exceeds all previous 
records. 

This was outlined in American Ag- 
riculturist a week ago, and it is here 
proper to further amplify the de- 
tails as to the gratifying situation. 
To have predicted such a remarkable 
season at any time during the course 
of the year would have marked the 
prophet as thoroughly unreliable. Yet 
when the year is done, fields garnered 
and gleaned, crops stored, the last 
count shows a crop year which is 
without parallel in volume of pro- 
duction. 

Without discussing reasons ad- 
vanced for the vagaries of the season 
f 1910, it is enouch to realize that 
in the history of no season preceding 
this Fave weather conditions been as 
extreme and as obdurate as inose ex- 
perienced this year. Beginning with 
the preparation of the seed bed for 
winter wheat in the fall of 1909, con- 
ditions were favorable and opportu- 
nity was afforded for unusual good 
work in this directton: as a result the 
fall crop was seeded under favorable 
conditions; started promptly and had 
made a good growth when winter set 
in. Up to this time everything was 
favoraple and observers believed that 
there was every prospect for a re- 
markad!e winter wheat crov. During 
January and February, 1910, however, 
there was experienced alternations of 
unseasonal Warmth and severe freez- 
ing weather which resulted in winter- 
killing of fall grain over an area that 
was unprecendented since the general 
introduction of drilled grain. March 
brought weather condition. through- 
out practically all of the great central 
valley that would have been fully nor- 
mal in the month of May, grasses 
started, grain made rapid growth and 
opportunity for spring plowing was 
given further north than perhaps had 
ever been experienced before. 

This continued until the middle of 
April, when exactly opposite condi- 
tions set in and weather which would 
have been entirely normal in the lat- 
ter part of February and March was 
experienced through April and a con- 
siderable portion of May. This inter- 
fered with, gtowth, checked the de- 
velopment of grasses, prevented 
spring plewing, destroyed the fruit 
crop and left a general feeling of ap- 
prehension as to the character of the 
season to be experienced. June and 
July were marked by equal alterna- 
tions of weather; drouth and high 
temperatures in some districts with 
cold weather and excessive rainfall 
in others at the same time. Practi- 
cally about the only period of normal 
weather experienced was during the 
month of September and through that 
month there was constant apprehen- 
sion of frost damage and, in fact, some 
frost injury was experienced in ex- 
treme rorthern portions in exposed 
situations in the corn belt. Fortu- 
nately, however, and as if nature was 
desirous finally to make amends for 
her ungracious attitude earlier, the 
month’ passed without frost visitation 
of. consequence, and all crops were 
ripened up and secured. 


A Good Wheat Crop 


In spite of unsatisfactory weather 
conditions during the greater part of 
its crop history, the wheat crop of 
four 
times in the history of this country 


‘as shown in American Agriculturist 


last week, and in the aggregate it is 
not materially smaller than the great 


crop of 1909. Something like 32,000,- 
000 acres were seeded to winter wheat 
last fall, but of this vast area. about 
4,000,000 acres were subsequently 
abandoned, ‘because of winter killing. 
This wiped the crop out upon enor- 
mous areas and where it was not en- 
tirely destroyed it was’ left so weak 
as to make it appear that a satisfac- 
tory yield was impossible. The char- 
acter of preparation which was given 
to the crop in seeding told strongly in 
the final result. Not only is the crop 
one of large proportions, exceeding 
in volume that of 1909, but the sam- 
ple of the grain has been rarely 
equaled and weather conditions were 
favorable both for harvest and thresh- 
ing, so that the crop was secured in 
splendid condition. 

The following statement is interest- 
ing, showing the acreage, yield and 
production of spring and winter 
wheat during the past five years: 


Wheat Crops for Five Years 


[In thousands, last three figures omitted.) 
yinter Spring 
Pa Pa 
15.9 12.4 
27,536 15.3 16.3 
30,482 14.4 13.2 
26,860 13.7 13.0 
30,755 16.2 4.4 


A Record Oats Crop 


Within the last few years there has 
been a serious discussidn both in the 
press and among scientific agricul- 
turists, debating the question § of 
whether the production of oats in 
this country was becoming perma- 
nently unprofitable. Two or three 
years in succession in which unfavor- 
able weather conditions: resulted in 
greatly diminished yields discouraged 
oats growers, and left the country 
with a. total production insufficient to 
meet the ordinary demands of econ- 
sumption. 

The answer to this question, how- 
ever, is found in the record of the 
present year, when the greatest oats 
crop in the history of America has 
been grown, greatest both in volume 
of production and perhaps unequaled, 
certainly never excelled, in quality. 
This record again is made in the face 
of conditions which made such a re- 
sult seem well-nigh impossible. The 
severe drouth in the northwest short- 
ened the production of such states of 
importance as Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas by more than 80,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with the 
previous year. In spite of this tre- 
mendous loss, however, the unusual 
erép in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska 


Bus 
235,527 
298,323 
235,565 
224,828 
276,779 


Bus 
447,701 
421.488 
439,621 
368,168 
499,584 


Acres 

18,974 
18,247 
17,821 
17,231 
16,159 


Acres 
28,233 


“of the union, 


sufficed to more than offset this de- 
ficiency. 
Oats Crop for Five Years 


Per acre Bushels 
31.9 1,056,550,000 
30.7 980,456,000 
24.6 766,806,000 
24.0 659,596,000 
1.000 30.7 930,827,000 


New Ground Assumed in Corn 

The corn crop this year sets a new 
record. The acreage is the largest 
ever known, and marks it as the king 
of all crops. With an area of nearly 
105,000,000 acres, grown in every state 
important wherever 
grown, the foundation of American 
agriculture and the bulwark of Amer- 
ican prosperity, the corn crop is with- 
out a rival in this or any other coun- 
try. With an area that exceeds the 
total land surface of countries that 
have loomed large-in the world’s his- 
tory, the American corn crop means 
more to the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind than does any other crop 
in any other country. 

This year, in spite of unfavorable 
conditions, in spite of weather which 
a few years ago would have resulted 
in crop failure, in spite of drouth and 
flood, of blazing sun and of frosty 
nights, the total corn crop, when it 
shall be finally measured next month, 
will unquestionably show an excess 
of 2,850,000,006 bushels, which breaks 
new ground for the great American 
cereal. The one striking feature of 
the season has been the careful and 
scientific cultivation which was given 
this crop in the states west of the 
Mississippi, and particularly of the 
Missouri, river, where drouth of most 
severe intensity was experienced. 
Shallow and surface cultivation was 
continued long after the crop is ordi- 
narily laid by, and this effort to con- 
serve moisture through the breaking 
of crust and stirring of top soil has 
saved the corn crop upon millions of 
acres. It is the finest tribute to the 
practical common sense that is taught 
in scientific agriculture that has ever 
been achieved. 

American Agriculturist does not 
make a definite estimate of the corn 
crop until after the first of November, 
when there shall be ample husking to 
furnish reasonable data upon which to 
base an estimate of yield. The report 
of condition, however, on October 1 
may be reasonably taken as indicating 
the following crop possibility in the 
corn surplus states. In addition to the 
volume ‘of the crop this year, the 
amount of old corn carried over is 


{To Page 388.] 


AMERICAN POTATO CROPS FOR A SERIES OF YEARS 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1908 


are for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


period October to June, and so on for the other years. 
prices for November, January and April, 
“ lected, because most sensitive to importations. 
“imports.” 
d to the United States department of 


ported potatoes is given under ‘ 
United States December 1, as returne 
agriculture, are stated under “farms.” 
-~Yield in bushels-—, 
Per *Total 
*Acres acre erop 


Imports 
Crop of 


ee OS 
Sore 

382332332 

eoscooo 


rs en ee 


B32 


BB... . 3,287 0 
1886.... 2,226 "937,000 
*Round thousands. 


tLate Octeber 


1910, as all imports are during the 
Boston market 
following the harvest, are 5se- 
The average value of im- 
The average prices on farms of 


c—United goer r——Prices of potatoes—— 


Expo 


bus Imp Farm Nov Jan 


— vistas rr 
1,001, 476 $0. 86 $e. + 
763.651 
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A. M. LOOMIS, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


As indicated. Sy an earlier article 
published in American Agriculturist 
two months ago, the harvest in the 
western New York grape belt is very 


much below average size this year. 
The quality of the grapes, the per- 
eentage of select fruit, and its sweet- 
ness and availability for grape juice 
and wine making are much above the 
average. 

The harvest began late, little pick- 
ing in standard- Concord vineyards 
before September 26. This was due 
to cold, wet weather the _ beginning 
of the growing season, and to lack 


of days of extreme heat during the 


last two weeks of August and early 
September, when grapes are ripening 
most rapidly. September and Octo- 
ber have been cool, and much more 
than the average amount of rain fell. 
At the Chautauqua county fair the 
first week of September not a plate 
of ripe grapes was shown. 


Car load shipments of early -varie- 


ties began September 12 Before the 
end of the first week it was found 
that earlier indications of a light crob 
were fully borne out, and vineyards 
producing usually four tons per acre 
would hardly yield half that figure. 
Prices opened strong, 19 to 21 cénts 
per 8-pound basket, and $40 a ton 


for vineyard run bulk. 

Prices have maintained a fair level, 
select bulk for grape juice has been 
steady at $40 to $48 per ton; vine- 


Light New York Grape Harvest . Foie Vetmionry hea 


answers questions for this 
ulries should be ad- 
partment, American 
439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
" medicines are 


mop anima! ailments. 
Infectious Abortion—B. W. C., New 
York, has three Jersey cows that lost 


their calves the past year, two to 
three months before time. All that 
abort should -be_ perfectly isolated 
from healthy ones with calf; the af- 


fected ones should be douched (uterus 
washed out) every two or three days 
as long as discharge persists. Use 
about stable and wash the hind parts 
of cows with calf with a 5% solution 
of sulpho-napthol, or a like prepara- 
tion. For the douche use 3% creolin. 
Do not breed cows that abort for six 
months. The bull undoubtedly is a 
great disseminator of this disease, and 
where it exists in a herd the bull’s 
sheath should be washed out before 
and after service with 3% creolin solu- 
tion. Keep your own bull and do not 
serve outside cows. 


Eversion of the Rectum-—-S. H. &., 


Pennsylvania, asks for cause and 
treatment of eversion of rectum in 
pigs. The usual cause is protracted 
constipation, although it may follow 
debilitating diseases or weakness 
from other causes. When first thrown 
out the animal should be given @ 
physic of 2 to 4 ounces of epsom salts. 




















A feature which brought out 
land fruit show last 
grapes, the attractiveness 


winning basket. The 


yard run at $35, and 
lect stock from 16 to 
ket, f o b grape belt 

All of last year’s 
vineyard owners to co-operate in mar- 
keting failed to accomplish any re- 
Sults. The Chautauqua & Erie asso- 
Ciation, the one co-operative shipping 
company, bids fair to handle about 
25% of the crop, and is doing better 
work than usual in inspection - and 
better packed fruit. At this writing, 
With the crop one-third picked, it. is 
Bafe to estimate the total crop from 
3000 car loads to 3500 from this belt 


baskets of se- 
20 cents a bas- 


efforts to secure 





4 he. The banner crop on:record is 
0 cars and the 10-year average 
about 5500. 

Bog Spavin—J. W. S., New York, 


has a colt that shows puffy swellings 
on the front and outside of one hock. 
_ is bog spavin, and should be re- 
teved by complete rest. and running 
cold water from a hose on it fer half 
an hour twice a dav. If this treat- 
ment is not successful, in two weeks 
; a a blister of Gombault’s caustic 





ATTRACTIVE AND TEMPTING BASKET OF GRAPES 


interesting competition at the New Eng- 
year was the offer of premiums for best basket of 


of the exhibit to be considered. 
grapes were grown and the basket was arranged by Mrs 
R, Goodnough of Suffolk county, Mass; 


Pictured is the 
there were several contestants. 


As soon as bowels are loose the 
everted portion should be returned to 
place, and if retained in place for a 
day or two it will remain permanently. 





Stifle Out—H. P. D., Florida, has a 
young Jersey cow, with second calf, 
that has some. affection with the 
stifle joints. This trouble developed 
after the first calf, but was not se- 
rious enough to cause much anxiety. 
After calving this time, however, the 
trouble is much aggravated and now 
her right hind leg twists about and 
she holds it out stiff and drags the 





foot. The trouble no doubt is with 
the stifle. bone partial dislocating, 
due to weakness of the ents. We 
would suggest that her hd toes be 
cut off as short as hey will 
allow, and that she, when in 
the stable, -be kept in a_ stall 


where the floor is higher behind than 
in front, or better in a large, flat 
floored box stall. The joints will be 
strengthened by rubbing them once a 
day with a stimulating liniment_ of. 
any kind. A good lniment may be 
made from equal parts of turpentine, | 
mate li oil and strong ammonia 
water. : 
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Buy Your Steel Roofing 
at Wholesale Prices 


Save the jobbers and dealer’s profits by dealing di 
with us. We make thousand of tons of Galvanized St 
Roofing a year and can sel] direct to you at a much lower 
price than your local dealer could possibly give you. Al 
our Roofing is brand new goods, standard quality and is 
guaranteed to suit or your money will be returned. Write 
today for free sample of Roofing and booklet which shows 
different styles and tells about them. «J 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. 00., Dept. 2, Niles, Ohio. ; 
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A Prosperous Crop Year 


[From Page 386.] 
of importance, and figures showing 
the stocks of old corn are also pre- 
sented for-the surplus states, so that 
at a glance may be seen the supply 
of.corn available for 1910-11 in these 
states, ag compared with. the supply 
similarly ‘available in 1909-10: 


Corn Supply in Surplus States 
Un aT Si of anne i909 


Crop Oldcorn Crop Oldcorn 





Ohio .. 128 9 154 4 
Ind 186 17 190 4 
a 369 33 359 10 
im « 337 26 320 13 
Mo 223 12 187 7 
Kan .. 173 6 156 5 
Neb. 233 6 222 9 

Total. 1,664 109 1,588 52 


Minor Cereals 

Weather conditions which injurious- 
ly affected the production of the yield 
of wheat. this year had less effect 
upon the minor cereals, particularly 
upon rye, because of the fact that 
that plant is hardier and can stand 
more Vicissitudes of the season. The 
total rye production this year is esti- 
mated at 30,000,000 bushels, which is 
practically the same as the crop of 
1909. 

In the cage of barley, due to the 
fact that a considerable part of the 
area devoted to this crop is located 
in the spring wheat territory of the 
northwest, where the drouth was 
severe, the crop is ‘smaller than 
last year. This, however, is only a 
matter of 20,000,000 bushels, the crop 
this year showing 168,000,000 bushels. 


Hay Crops for Five Years 


Acres wey a re Tons 
1919... 39,690,000 34 53,262,000 
1909... 49,326,000 :: "46 58,898,000 
1908... 41,800,000 1.47 61,383,000 
1907... 37,481,000 1.38 52,008,000 
1906... 38,670,000 1.30 50,137,000 
The shortage in hay this year is 


rather more severe than the figures 
here would indicate, because no ¢count 
is taken of the amount of hay’ gath- 
ered from slough and wild prairte. 
This in some districts, particularly in 
the northwest, is a very important 
source of hay supply and the season 
this year has been very unfavorable 
for wild hay in the districts where 
wild hay. predominates. It does not 
follow, however, that because there 
appears some shortage in the hay 
crop that there is going to be any 
question as to furnishing sufficient 
roughage for live stock during the 
coming year. 
Potatoes 


Weather conditions were.unfavora- 
ble for this crop both for the early 
and late varieties. As in the case of 
practically all other crops, however, 
the final harvest is more satisfactory 
than had been expecteds Apparently 
it is reasonable to expect a crop this 
year of somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 300,000,000 bushels, although 
earlier in the season it did not seem 
possible to.come within 50,000,000 
bushels of this figure. American Ag- 
riculturist’s final figures are printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Financial Returns 


It has been pointed out that in spite 
of the most discouraging conditions 
ever experienced, the American 
farmer has triumphed over an un- 
favorable season and has, secured 
crops of more than ordinary volume, 
It is not to be assumed, however, that 
because production is moderately lib- 
eral that there must necessarily be 
any serious recession in prices. As a 
matter of fact every bushel of the 
wheat crop this year will be wanted 
at home and abroad and there is no 
reason why what growers should 
fail to receive prices for their_ grain 
about as high as those received in 
the past few years. The world’s 
wheat crop is short of last year. While 
the’ world’s demand in importing 
countries is greater, and in spite of 
the fact that at the present time our 
competitiors are underselling us in the 
is a condition 
whic: cannot last. permanently and 
when they have bailed out their sur 
plus it will be our turn and we ‘can 


prices. 

In the case of oats it is not at all 
likely that prices will range upon the 
high plane that they. have rested dur- 
ing the recent years of semi-failure, 
but there. is. every. reason to believe 
that the total production is no greater 
than can be easily-taken care of by 
our own domestic demands for con- 
sumption and at prices which. will 
make the crop even more profitable 
than a higher price crop grown with 
partial yield failures. 

The amount of corn available for 
the coming year is considerably in 
excess of that similarly available last 
year, but it is equally certain that the 
domestic demand for corn will be 
fully as much greater. 

There is everything in the situation 
on the farm this year to give satisfac- 
tion to thoge who are interested in the 
prosperity of the American farmer, 
His crops are good, they are well dis- 
tributed, prospects for prices are sat- 
isfactory and not excessive and there 
is more profit in growing large crops 
at moderate prices than there is in sell- 
ing partial failures at high prices. 


Lime-Sulphur to the Front 


Definitely settled is the usefulness 
and good of spraying... The problem is 
no longer, shall we spray or not, but 
what kind of mixture shall we use. 
Even the spraying mixtures of years 
ago are better than none at all, and 
the progress that has been made is 
certain to lead to a perfect spray be- 
fore long. The old bordeaux has been 
a standard, but there is an objection 
to it. For one thing, it often rusts 
the fruit. Although this objection be 
conspicuous, the increased quantity of 
fruit and the better quality ofthe 
same overweigh any expense, any 
trouble, and leave a. balance, the ex- 
tent of which is the difference be- 
tween salable and unsalable fruit. 

The mixture making the _ strongest 
claim is the really acceptable mixture, 
the lime-sulphur spray. During the 
past season many tests have been 
made, the results of which have been 
so marked as to indicate that. the 
lime-sulphur will largely replace the 
bordeaux preparation. The exhibits 
of the Ohio station and the New York 
stations at the state fairs show the 
relative efficiency of both the bordeaux 
and the lime-sulphur over non- 
spraying, and of lime-sulphur over the 
bordeaux. 

As te the future use of lime-sul- 








phur Prof Paddock of the Ohio 
agricultural college writes: “I am 
of the opinion. that lime-sul- 


phur will pretty largely replace bor- 
deaux mixture as an orchard spray, 
at least in Ohio. Lime-sulphur has 
not been as successful as bordeaux in 
controlling the bitter rot; however, 
very little of that occurs in our state. 
The exhibit at the state fair made 
by the experiment station was very 
instructive along this line, and no 
doubt will do much to mold public 
sentiment. Of course, the one great 
drawback in the use of bordeaux is 
the rusting of the fruit. I was in one 
large orchard in the northern part of 
the state where nothing but  lime- 
sulphur had been used, and the ap- 
ples were quite severely rusted as @ 


result. The trees in question were 
vigorous and well cared for. It is 
barely possible, of course, that the 


weather condition was such that a 
certain amount of rusting would have 
resulted had they not been sprayed. 
In many other instances, however, no 
ill effects have resulted from lime- 
sulphur, and it is likely that as we learn 
better how to use it any corrosive ac- 
tion it has may be lessened, if not 
entirely eli ated. Personally, I be- 
lieve that -sulphur will largely 
replace bordeaux in the orchards of 
Ohio.” 

On this same point Prof. Whetzel 
of the New York agricultural college 
writes: “I have not yet had the op- 
portunity to go over the results for 
the season very carefully, so I am not 
in a. positian to give you very definite 
information in regard to the season’s 
results. I can'only say, that, in a gen- 
eral way, the results obtained this 
year bear out our general results of 


Ge ina tesa  ena- ‘adionte. that-1! 
sulphur . wit * probably. largely repla 
bordeaux as a fungicide for app) 
and pear diseases. The — selfs 
boiled lime-sulphur, as worked ow 
by Prof Scott ‘of the department of 
agriculture at Washingten,.Kas no 
come to be the standard spray fos 






























the control of the various diseases of) 
the apple. .While we have made somé: 
experiments with lime-sulphur solus! 
tion or potatoes and other crops) 










enough data have not accumulated tey 










Warrant us in drawing any conclu- 
sions as to its safety and efficiency 7 
except on apples and pears.’ 


Fall Plowing of Corn Lande 


Most people recognize the value of” 
fall plowing for grain crops; but very 
few, however, follow the practicg 
with their corn crops. Many feel that 
they must leave the corn land until” 
spring in order to be able to get onte 
the land the manure that 
during the winter. It has been found 








at the Minnesota experiment station 7 


that from 12 to 15 loads per acre of 
Barnyard manure, taken directly 


from the barn, can be applied to fall- 4 


Plowed land and disked in in the 
spring, so that it will not interfere in 


any way with planting or cultivating ~ 


the crop. This makes it practical te 


plow corn land in the fall and still 


get the manure made during the win- a 


ter onto the corn crop. 

There is a great advantage in this 
practice, especially in dry years. 
Plowing the coarse manure under, so 
that the straw lies between the fur- 
row slice and the subsoil, makes it 


very difficult for moisture to move up ~ a. 


from the subsoil to the furrow slice. 
On this account, land that has been 
manured and plowed in the spring, 
the manure plowed under, is very 
likely to dry out. F 

Py manuring on top of the land, and 
disking manure into the surface, the 
manure helps to form a_ surface 
mulch and to check evaporation of 
moisture, and when it does rain, the 
elements of fertility in manure are 
washed down into the furrow slice, 
where the plant roots can get them, 
instead of being washed down into | 
the subsoil out of reach. The ex- 
perts at the Minnesota university 
farm heartily recommend fall plow- 
ing of the land for corn. 





Dairy lelerests Advanced 


The National dairy show in prog- 
ress at Chicago, lasting from October 
20 to October 29, has an exhibition 
which practical dairymen cannot af- 
ford to miss. There is something at 
this exhibition of interest and value 
to every man engaged in the produc- 
tion of milk-for the market, or in pro- 
ducing dairy products of any nature 
whatever. Purchasers of dairy cat- 
tle will here find some of the premier 
herds of the country on exhibition. 
The famous full cream cheese, made 
expressly for this show, is on exhibi- 
tion. It is so big that the maker 
built it upon a freight car using a 
great hoop of galvanized iron 15 feet 
in circumference. 

The Wisplay of creamery and dairy 
machinery is perhaps the most com- 
plete ever made at any show. In 
this line each year sees much im- 
provement in lavor-saving and sani- 
tary devices for the milk room and 
creamery. A study on this line alone 
will pay any dairyman or creamery 
proprietor for the time and money 
used in making the trip to Chicago. 

Herdsmen will find it very interest- 
ing, also, for the management of the 
dairy show has recognized the im- 
portance of their work by offering @ 

le medal to the herdsman re- 
ceiving the highest markings. He 
Will be judged on the condition of his 
cattle, condition of stalls and equip- 
ment and the promptness in getting 
the cattle to and from the judging 
ring. 

Important conventions of nearly all 
the dairy organizations are anoun 
for the last week of the dairy show. 
Various breeders’ associations, 
as the state Holstein association 

ve {To. Page 392.) . 
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“ge yield 160 bus p acre. 








Potatoes Are Promising 


On another page of American Agri- 
eulturist' will be found an exhaustive 





-review of the potato situation to date, 


The following are short bits of testi- 
mony from our correspondents telling 
of local conditions: 


New York’s Quality Crop 


Potatoes are of fair size-and qual- 
ity, yield 125 bus p acre. Many fields 
yielding 200 bus p acre where’ well 
eared for. On Oct 8 tops were. yet 
green and potatoes seem to be well 


matured. Acreage is. normal—f[J. 
K. M., Allegany County, N Y. 

We intend to sell because we are 
afraid prices will be lower later on. 
We now receive 60c p bu. Acreage 
js normal and yield 150 bus p acre.— 
{R. C. C., Hicksville, N Y. 

Growers are selling the largest 


part of their crops at 60c p bu. Acre- 
age was reduced 30%, and yield was 
125 bus p acre of very good tubers.— 
{I. P. W., Chautauqua, N ¥. 

Quality and size of potatoes har- 
yested this year is good. Acreage is 
about half normal and yield 75 bus p 
acre.—[J. T. C., Madison County, N Y. 

People in. general think it is best 
to hold their crop rather than sell at 
the present prices, 40c p bu. Yield 
was 100 bus p acre on an area 90% 
as large as last year.—[R. M. H., Erie 
County, N Y. 

Average yield was 175 bus p acre 


of good, large size, sound potatoes; 
% of the crop is stored as we are 
looking for better prices than 30c p 


bu on the average.—[A. M. B., Frank- 
lin County, N. Y. 

Late potato yield was. good, .early 
injured by drouth. Acreage was nor- 
mal and yield 150 bus p acre. Grow- 
ers will probably hold as price is 50c 
p bu.—[(O. LL. B., St Lawrence Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Because of dry weather we pro- 
cured a poor stand of potatoes, yield 
being about 90 bus. Acreage was cut 
30%. Growers intend to hold much 
of the crop, ‘as prices are now 50c p 


bu.—[E. S., Rensselaer County, N Y. 
Quality is good and size fair, but 
some rot is encountered. Too  ¢ar 


Digging on Oct 


to estimate. yield. 
Prospect is 


had not yet commenced. 


for fair average —[(E. H. W., “Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 

Yield is 90 bus p acre of good po- 
tatoes. Growers will hold as price is 


now 30@35c p bu. Acreage is nor- 
mal.—[A. F. G., Washington Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Potato crop will average 100 bus p 
acre, or about half normal. Quality 
is good, and potatoes bring 60c p bu. 
{C. H. Y., Suffolk County, N Y. 

Weather has been very dry this 
summer and yield is only fair, but 
acreage normal, Most growers are 
holding, hoping price will advance 
from 60c p bu.—[G. B., Suffolk Coun- 
y, N Y. 

As yet we have delayed digging be- 
cause of growing condition of the 
crop. Up to Oct 10 there were no 
heavy frosts. Acreage was reduced 
25%, and yield will be rather smal! 
because of drouth.—[F. H. D., Steu- 
ben County, N Y. 

Growers are holding now, but will 


Sell as soon as prices advance 10c. 
Will sell nearly all if we can get 
Pp bu out of the field. Acreage 
Was increased about 10%, and yield 
was 125 bus p acre of good quality 
Dotatoes.—_[T. N. & W. Co., Steuben 
County, N Y: 
Lack of moisture at setting time 


Was a factor in reducing yield to 75 
bus p.acre. Growers are offered 35c 


P bu at station, but earlier in the 
Season obtained 45@50c. Probably 
83% of the crop is on the market 
and growers now intend to hold. 


Acreage this year was about 80% of 
last—[J. L. B., Broome County, N Y¥. 
Acreage about 10% larger than 
t year and yield about half ‘as 
large. Quality is generally fair. 
Growers did not spray as heavily as 
they should. We are selling and ob- 
tain about $3 p bbi at station —[G. 

+ Monroe County, N Y. 

Some growers have sold at 45c p 
bu in the fields. Yield was lowest for 
Many years, about 80% of ’09. Aver- 
Quality is 
§00d.— [G. G: &., Seneca County, N Y. 


Good Potatoes in Ohio 


We have harvested many small.and 
abby potatoes because of wet 


* Caused by late cold and very change- 





and bugs. Grow- 

-p bu, and many 
will about % less than 
last year. and 75. bus p acre.— 
[R. B. W., Wayne County, O. 


Potatoes are small, of good quality 
and considerably blemished. This is 


spring, ary. 
a a 


ablé spring and summer. . Yield is 
only 70 bus p acre; .and total acreage 
is normal.—[F. M., Clarke County, O. 

Most of the potatoes aré small and 
rather badly scabbed. Acreage is 
about half as large as last year and 
yield 60 bus p acre. It is really too 
early to tell much about prices. Grow- 
ers now receive from 60 to 70c p bu. 
[C. H. K., Lucas County, O. 

Acreage was normal and 75 bus 
were produced p acre. Quality is 
good, but we are now offered only 
40c p bu.—{A. A. H., Revenna, O. ~ 

We have the poorest crop for many 
years, or an average yield of 80 bus 
p acre. Drouth interfered with 
growth and we had a poor stand.— 
(Cc. P. B., Portage County, O. 

Growers expect to hold potatoes, as 
there is practically no established 
price, as no one shows a disposition 
to market their tubers. Acreage is 
about half as large as last year and 
average yield 80 bus p acre.—[B. F. 
P., Portage County, O. 

Irregular Harvest Recorded 

Potato crop is up to average in 
quality and quantity. Not much ac- 
tivity in the market. It is thought 
prices will be better later. Quotations 
at present are 50c p bu.—[O. P. B., 
Crawford County, Pa. 

There is not as much activity in 
the market as usual, but growers are 
offered 50c p- bu at shipping station. 
Dry weather cut yield to some extent, 
which is 80 bus p acre. About 10% 
less land was devoted to potatoes 
than last year.—[O. P. B., Crawford 
County, Pa. 

Acreage was cut about 10% from 
"09 and yield is 100 bus p acre of 
fine quality and clean tubers. Tend- 
ency is to sell and price ranges 45@ 
50c p bu—[{A. H. H., Lancaster 
County, Pa, 

At New York, market is a little 
firmer on strictly fcy white potatoes 
of all descriptions, although trade has 
taken hold slowly at the higher prices. 
The inferior stock is gradually clean- 
ing up and market heavily supplied 
with Bastern Shore sweet potatoes. 
Maine in bulk sell at $1@1.50 p bag, 
or 1@1-8 p 180 Ibs, state 1.50@1.55, 
L I 150@2 bag, Jersey 1.30@1.50, 
sweet 1@L7 p bbl, 

At Chicago, the market is steady 
and a firmer feeling prevailing, but 
owing to immature condition of stock 
arriving sales are at low prices. Many 
Mich and Wis potatoes are arriving 
green, and ripe stock Is rather scarce 
and at a@ good premium. Eastern 
Cobbler.sell slowly, although stock is 
not of really fine quality, and brings 55 
@60c_p bu, Mich and Wis 35@55c, 
according to quality. 


Tinesias fas Oeteber 


[From Page 382.] 

that no farmers in his section have 
taken to it. What are the advan- 
tages, and are there any records of it 
being a good thing? I think if fali 
plowing is werth while on many kinds 
of land it certainly is worth while in 
the case cited above. It is worth 
while on most soils that are stiff, hard 
and dead. You see the fall plowing 
loosens the land and turns the soil 
over to the freezing and thawing dur- 
ing the winter. months, to the decay- 
ing action of the air and water, and 
to the improving effects of the sun 
and wind. 

These are advantages enough, 
but in addition, fall plowing en- 
ables the farmer to use his teams 
and labor at a season when there is 
no special rush of farm work. In 
springtime every day is occupied. 
Neglected fields continue to be 
neglected because there is no time to 
put them in shape. The late fall and 
eariy winter weeks are just ideal in 
every way for this work of reclama- 
tion and rejuvenation, There are, in- 
deed, many records that show that 
fall plowing has paid. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
farmers scattered throughout the land 
who have tried fall plowing and de- 
pend upon it not only for the effect 
on the land, but as a labor help. I 
think that those who have never 
tried fall plowing will be surprised if 
they give the old dead fields the ad- 











vantage of this kind of treatment 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the ki id you 
you an expert nter or cabinet maker. That's what you get when 
you buy a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet: In fact these are the only tool 
Cabinets made containing a complete set of tools under one trade mark 
and tee, and it’s a real rantee—a fair and square guarantee— 
one your money if you are not fully satisfied. 

Every tool has a place of its owg and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won't be disappointed. 


Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 
varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There's the 


bt) containing yy tools for ordi several hetw 
$s mundd $9.00 and one at $125.00, which lachedes workshesse vises, te. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’’—E.C. Simmons. Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer's, write us, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.), St. Louls and New York, U.S.A. 
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stump aad tho otmee booed to come. . 
All-Steel sown. ote. Don't risk ana costly 
Triple-Power— sows. cn. Seerae Gangerous 
Clear up stumpy fields with the 5-year leaves roots in ground. 


Hercules, now sold on W days’ 
Free Trial. Test st Gu your place Gt pas 





Special Price Offer 






Pulls stumps out, roots 
oO made, 
stronger than any other puller 







peSasns Trieien, Sasreasing power. making 
it extremely light running. on to any to get this. 


HERCULES sz 


Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 123 17th St., Centerville, Ia. @ 
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would be money in your 


pocket 
bring the water 
old well just where you 
need it—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make pumps 
from $3 to $309. 

7 All you have te do Is to 





SEND NO 
MONEY AWAY 


For Cream Separators 


Send no money away on anybody’s 
“game.”’ Pay no freight. Waste no time 
on complicated cream sepa- 
fators.. No need to. You 


can have_a Sharples Dai 
Tubular Cream ceri 
free of cost, for a TAY 
Nal—and you know at 
Tubulars are 


The World’s Best 
Cream Separators 


= iutntess ial ear for- 
hat guaranty 
stands the oldest separator con- 
cern in America and : 
st in the 
ecanmake § 
that guaranty because 
Dairy Tubulars pro- & 
duce twice the skim- 
ming force of common “. 
separators and, therefore, ~ 
tieither need nore natainthe 
complicated parts all com- 
mon machines must have. 
This makes Tubulars vastly 
simpler, vastly more effi- 
cient, vastly more durable ; 
than common separators. 


te have a pump 
from the 








MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
“@81 FOURTH AVENUE 


Ask for free trial of a 
Tubular. Later than and 7 
different from all others. | 
Catalogue No. 100 tells all = 
about Fubulars. Wr:tefor it. 








Tuba- 
lars are seif- 
ellixe. Neooil 
hetes, tubes 
or éups. 


THE SHARPLES Ser aBArTee co. 
WEST ONESTER, P 
Chicago, Il, San Francisco, Cal., Pevitend, Ore. 
Torento, Oan , Winnipeg, Can. 
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| cows. 
|} all of the roughage material that is 
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: “ Cure the lameness on 
remove the bunch without gearting 
horse—have the part looking just as it aia 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


ial Symes for soft and semi-solid 
Homies —'s cB 


avin, Thoroughpin, 
Splint, Curb, mee Hock, ete. It is neither 
alinimentnoras mple blister, but a rem: 
unlike any other. Doesn’ timitate end can 
be imitated. Fasy to use, only a little re- 
quired, and your money back ifit ever falls, 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells zou how to Seead then. Cor. 
ers over ver nary i jects, pages, 
@illustrations. Writeforafreeeopy. 6) 








FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, DL 





A LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER changes barn drudgery into child's play. 
With wonderful worm gear AL exclusive Louden feature) I pound 
pull on chain lifts 40 peunds in box—boy can hoist half e ton. 
Baises and lowers —— distance up to 25 feet. Stands where put; can’t 
nS 2a the bes. vai ve ita shove. It carries out of 
fe eprender or — ged wherever you want it; dumps 


‘The ‘Louden Way 


clean and sanitary—Keeps cows healthy—they will 
sere gir wry milk, Saves time, labor and moncy. A Leudea 
will save its cost many times in a year. 


Litter: 


Loudens ng process gives all Louden pro- 
@ucts a beautiful, lasting finish, Looks clean—easy to keep clean— 
Dever ruste—lasts much bey than ordinary hot procese galvaaizing. 

fitting berns is at your service for the asking. 
> qealikanen 30 ar bern, and ask him te 
This will entail no obligation eifheron 
carriers but eee Bnd 
catalog of 
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Gregson's Calif Meal 
Sterling Scratch Fees 
Ste rling Chick Feed 
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Land that is plowed in the fall and 


then given deep workings in the 
spring with a disk will respond abun- 
Of course, fall plowing is not 
a panacea for all soil ailments. It 
is a method of farming to be followed. 
with certain types of soil: 


A Dairyman’s Feeding Problems 


A New Jersey dairyman is con- 
fronted with ‘a difficult feeding prob- 
lem. He has a shortage of hay and 
some silage, less than usual, and no 
ear corn at all to use. Shall he pur- 
Chase hay, or grain, and how shall 
he be governed in choosing to best 
advantage. Our correspondent is not 
alone in his class. His feed problem 
is a real serious one everywhere, and 


| it is growing steadily miore serious. 


My own opinion is that we are all de- 
pending too much on purchase feeds. 
To correct many of our live stock 


troubles we must resort to fewer an- 


imals, keep more of the large pro- 


| ducing. animals, and buy less feed. As 


a first move I would feed just a mod- 
erate supply of the silage, so as to 
stretch it out over the usual silage 
period. I am a great believer in 
silage. It is the cheapest succulent 
food and indispensable in profitable 
dairying. It is to dairy cows what 
fruit is to human beings. I like to 
eat two or three apples a day, but if 
I had ‘a- limited quantity of apples, 


| rather than eat two or three each day 


for afew months, I would prefer to 
eat one a day, so as to have some all 
the time. So with silage for dairy 
The next thing is to husband 


available on the farm. The corn 
stover should be given more than the 
usual attention, so that none will be 
wasted. 

As. for buying hay I have my 
doubts about that.. It all-depends. If 
clover hay or cowpea hay or alfalfa 
hay can be purchased at reasonable 
prices—all weil and good. But at 
the prevailing prices for milk I do not 
see how it is possible for a dairyman 
to pay anywhere from $15 to $25 a ton 
for hay and come out even. The fact 
is that hay sells for almost as much 
a ton as grain. I have not many cows 
myself, just a few, but I prefer to 
sell the hay and purchagee grain, 
rather than to keep the hay and feed 
it, because in making an exchange of 
hay for grain I can get more of the 
protein elements in the exchange than 
if I used the hay on the farm. The 
point in purchasing grain is to look 
carefully over the guaranteed compo- 
sition. In dairying protein is wanted 
rather than starch or other carbohy- 
drates. I always carefully study the 
different brands, and plan to get those 
that contain the largest amount of 
protein. Corn is very expensive to 
feed to dairy cows. It contains, rel- 
atively speaking, but a small quantity 
of protein. Cottonseed meal, although 
costing more a ton than corn meal, 
contains five times as much protein, 
and as protein is the element desired 
in milk making, the cottonseed meal is 
preferable, indeed much cheaper than 
the corn meal. While it may cost con- 
siderably more a ton, yot do not need 
to feed nearly as much of it a day as 
you would of corn. Fortunately, there 
are many feeding stuffs on the market 
—many kinds and many brands. I 
would get the cost of each of these a 
ton; get the guaranteed composition 
of each, find out how many pounds of 
digestible protein and other digestible 
nutrients in a ton of each, then figure 
on the basis of cost a ton and make 
my purchase accordingly. This is the 
only rational way of buying cattle 
feeds. 

Making a New Garden 

An old subscriber has made some 
changes about his home. The oid 
garden was never rightly located, so 
it has been abandoned. Another lo- 
cation, near the house, has been se- 
lected, the soil being better, with less 
gravel; heretofore it was_part of the 
cow pasture. He asks as to best 
treatment to give this land. I hf&ve 
a very similar problem of my .own. I, 
too, am’ making a new garden, and 
the suggestions given here apply to 
what I am doing myself. In the first 
place, the land: selected. had been in 
grass, and was an old sod of just fair 


bushes, weeds and scrub trees lin 
the fence. These were cut during th 
summer and the trash burned. h 
nhext step was plowing with a twe 
horge plow and the soil turned ne 
deeply. 

During the coming winter this lang 


is to lay idle to get the rejuvenating™ 


influence of air, ‘water and 


frost.> 


Sometime during the late winter; long?) 
before the garden planting season, | 


we shall lime this garden, 


using at's 


the rate of one ton of agricultural” 


lime to the acre. 


This will be dongs 


at some propitious moment when the = 
soil is dry enough to be disked. Then | 


when spring opens we shall start the 
Since thes 


garden preparation work. 


fy 


garden has been laid out on a big ™ 
enough scale to use horse labor, we | 
shall use horse tools, just as is done | 
in the fields for the other farm cropg,” 


We shall then use chemicals for fer- 
tilizing the land, mixing these in ag 
cordance with our needs. During the 
wintertime stable manure will bé 
broadcasted over the plowed land, I 


» 
= 


a 


we 
= 
* 


would like to put a lot of it on, but? 


this, of course, depends 
quantity available. 
soil, to do its best, 
humus, It is here where stable ma- 
nure and sod help out in starting the 
garden.—[C. W. B. 


upon the 


—_ 


Demand for Mule Foot Hogs 


John H. Dunlap of Williamsport, 0, 
is having a wonderful crop of fall pigs, 
His big brood sows are all having large 
litters of little Mule Foots and up to the 
present time he has over 100 fall pigs. 
Mr Dunlap thinks he will take all the 
best of these and the pigs from the 
other sows he expects to farrow this 
fall, to fill his orders. He has only been 
offering these hogs to the public forse 
few years, but in all that time he has 
never been able to supply the demand 
for breeding stock, and from present 
indications his crop of. fall pigs will all 
be taken before the end of this year, 
Mr Dunlap has a few pairs only of select 
summer pigs that he can mate up and 
ship that are not related. But he has 
saved a few spring sows and pigs that 
he will breed a little later for spring fare 
row. Every year at certain seasons Mr 
Dunlap has been obliged t return many 
orders for hogs. to both old and new 
customers when he has sold all but his 
breeding stock which he must keep 6 
carry on his business. Every year he has 
sold sows he should keep on the farm 
to assist in keeping up his herd to what 
it now is, “the largest in the land.” If 
looking over his books for the past year 
Mr Dunlap finds he has started over 100 
new breeders by selling them from one 
to ten head from his big herd. A draft 
from his herd was sent down to the 
state fair at Wheeling, W Va, this fall 
and all of the herd awarded a blue rib- 
bon as well as pronounced equal, if not 
better, individuals than any other of the 
breeds on the fair grounds, 


Nutwood Shropshires to West Virginia 


H. C. Foxton of Nutwood farm, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, writes he has just received @ 
nice order for Shropshires from a sub- 
acriber of American Agriculturist in 





*F 
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The farm garden 
must have much | 


West Virginia. a 


Old Reliable Sells Swine 


M. L. Bowersox of the Bowersox Ohio 
Improved Chester swine company 
Bradford, O, writes that the demand for 
his pigs this fall is unprecedented. He 
is having hard work to fill his orders. 
There is much demand for them in the 
east, as well as in his part of the 
country. He states that although he 
uses other papers he is selling more 
through American Agriculturist than 
through all others put  together— 
{E. A. H. 


Wonderful Sale Record at Star Farms 


Star farms. of Cortland, N Y, navé 
had a banner year in the sale of reg- 
istered Holstein cattle. The state of 


Utah selected its foundatim herd of = 


nine females and a male from the Star 
farms herd. The : 
cultural college, gan, Utah. Severa 
Star farms customers have bought car- 
load lots. The sale of Star farms reg- 
istered Holstein bulls has been greater 
ee ever before. Mr Bronson says that 
his sales for 1910 will be eater than 
the year 1907,/ when he sol 
errs 40% more than his next near 
the official 


pers as shown by 


nsfers 
secretary's Mr Bronson also ad 
that he has received more inquirie# 
th the American Agriculturist than, 
combi ¥ other two advertising mediums 
com 


and trans- > 


are now at the agri @& 


in. the Holstein-Friesian S| 











Aum HOLSTEINS 


TE TT 
FIRST AUTUMN OFFERING |. 





iret: Boll, Star Farm’ K orndyke Artis No, 2086, 
rm Sept. 13, 1910, Extra large Se more 


vihite thas black, value $100, spec 
Second: © granddaughters of the $3,000 bull 
A ie Cornucopia Pauline Count, value $25, 


special $150 per head. a 
Third: 2 tered H.F .cows, value $250, spec: 
$175 per head 


Fourth: 2 registered H. F. service bulls, genuine 
Pa meg pm value $250, special $150 per head. 
Set H.F. heifer and calves, value 
pt. t. $150 or $75 per head. 
Sizth: 0 reg. H.F. cows, value $200, special $150. 
100 TESTIMONIAL LETTERS FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


Address: HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G, Cortland, N. ¥. 








BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIR FARMS 


5 ie cows 
5 june cows ~ 
nce HUME COWS 


E. C: BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y. 
“East River Grade Holsteins” 





65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 
from 
milk per oa day. Fall young a catered cot | 
Thirty-five cows dte in A and An youn 
ble of 
aris, eo De Soars tt ce ah fo tn 
them milked. 
mes I WEBSTER 
Phone 28 F 12 Cortiand, N. ¥. 





THE STEVENS HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


FAIRVIEW HERD 


offers another ae te bull ou, ate. p—; 


Avge Wiets eo cena pa AE 1 
short time ago for $8000.00 and out of ad 
of Pontiac Korndyke with an offic aia record © 1.77 








TO SELECT FROM 
¢ a a rare opportun ity pe: 
secure high-class goundation ‘quale or animals beg 
stre en their present herd. If you are looking for 
superior caftle at a reasonable price, this is the 
and ——-d isthetime. Wewanttosell. BROOKSIDE 
STOCK FARM, Henry Stevens & Sou, Lacona, 5. Y. 














PRICES for milk will be high this fall and winter. 

If you get some large producing Holsteins due to 
freshen soon you will be “* Right in the King 
Row.”” We have a large number of very nice ones 
and weuld be pleased te show them to you and sell 
you your pick. 

We also have some splendidly bred young bulls 
from $1060 to $300 each, fit to head any herd, from 
young large-record cows, and sired by some of the 
best sires living. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
Herd under state supervision. 
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Lakeside Herd 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


4) Choice yearling heifers, being 
bred to Lakeside Model King and 
Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


























Robinson's HOLSTEINS 
seve are 


tion for 
heavy t. . &, I now have 20 large 
nicely marked cows from 4 fe. 7 years, dus » 
freaben in August, ore r and Octo 
also 20 just fresh and that bert freshen this 
month, I have gee registered Hoistein 
calves for sale, both ie and heifers. 

V. D, ROBINSON, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


We have 100 extra fine large cows due to freshen 
in Oct. a * Nov., also a few cows due in Dec. 
and Jan. head of choice yearling and 2-year- 
old heifers. Now is the time to buy, as we are 
short of stable room. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, SerGend, N.Y. 


Car LoadofGrade Heifers 


Can furnish car of nicely marked. ei 
heifers, 2 and ai ie old, due wate Shes winter ri 
calves, Good pro man on = wants a 
herd. Come wae see them calves Fa 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 














‘RRSOKTIEW FARM at ee Sut otiye 


milking dame. Tadress ©. 8. AIRED, Seuth Cambridge, 


ORDERS for Bull Calves 


Spring suvert = ae vite Bs King Priily Segis, 


from dams sired by Ol 
Alton Miller © Ft. Plain, N. Y¥. 


OGUE F. YRSHIRES 
YANOGUE F’ ryt -7--y4 


Our breeding line twenty-five of the best 
cows ever im froan Sootiand, * ae 
Auchenbrain, N 
choice aoe sloas frown te 


herds as 
mains, etc.. by | Aah by 











American herds. 
omeping ts the pesgeny of the of these cows when mated 
oh grontess 
tuberculin tested. Vorrespentings solicited. 


N.Y. 
BYANOSUE UR PARE. ais wet ster 
Hariew Division, N. Y. C. R. 


Hill Top 





Farm Ayrshires 
The home of A A. and pe. jon milk 
and oe os heifers, young stock for sale. Herd 


L A. REYMANN, WHEELING, VA. 





SPECIAL OFFERING 
JERSEY BULL CALF. 


KENOTIN’S EMINENT 92095, 8 mos., solid 
color, ne § Tne individual. This’ Bull is ‘out, of 
T "Ss Fanos a 197181, and by KENO- 
tin's SS iwi. He is At to go into any 


peioes, ws SESSIONS, Utica, N. ¥. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Blcomvilie, N.¥. 





PUBLIC A asap vs Nov. 710 
C. 3, MeLAUGHTON & 




























8 
HENRY L. WA! DWELL 


Belmont eee 


Champion Flock of Canada, 1910 | 
Rams and Ewes of all ages for 


HANMER & "HODGSON 
Brantford, <d. Comeda Box 92 


ALTAMONT ‘its SHROPSHIRES — 


ROPERTY OF G. HOWARD DAVISON 
This "3 + a oldest established fi 


Shropshires in this counte7, ene See i 
two Ae 


to its credit than oy oe 
east. We offer a few choice 
bred to our Dest ra finish, also 70 y 
bred to our best rams. a 
















og Pi 
© 





PENSGHURST FARM, 


Narberth, 





EDGEWATER FARMS 


High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F.G. BENHAM & SOR, - CANANDAIGUA, Rt. Y. 







HROPSHIRE 
ILVER STRAIN 0. 1. C. PIGS. 


atisfaction querantene 
JESSE CARRIER, - Fulton, New Yor — 





InP 2% gfe R Ae <0 Pap saaggee 





SWINE 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


SHoicE Te Ree ote WHITE AND LARGE 
YORKSHTR BOARS ready for service Decem- 
Seo our exhibits at New York State Fair 
C. E. Hamilton, Manager, CHAZY, New York 





























J. A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. When writing, please mention this paper. 
J s o 
Holstein-Friesian Bulls 2 ia 
From 30-tb. sires. Ready for service. \ Registered free ie aod 014, 08 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 





Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys 
Thoroughbred and Grades 


Being situated in the heart of cattle district 
and being personally ree ne et with the 
reater number of the | breeders, I am ina posi- 
jon to save you both time and money, can 
fart nish carloads or less; come and I will go 
with you or write me your wants and I will get 
them for you. Satisfaction gaaran . 


M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, W. Y. 













50 HIGH GRADE 


NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows 


Due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
chances when you buy from 











Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
ted Descriptive Booklets 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L, HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Hoistein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Wanted: Carload Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
Will buy whole herds for cash. 


Zoller Bros., - (Hammond, N. Y. 




















Fort Nw. Y. R. F. D. No. 4 
RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, W. Y. s168, end 0 Epuns ton sale, “WH corse w inseieod moms 
ce ne wt January $2 Rie hat dae ieee wi Be 10, 

For particulars address PETER A. COOK. 
: Sire Sir 
Brothertown Stock Farms Beas ak ea 
QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. A. B. 0. + oe areas 


Utica, N.Y. 


Tre Heme of RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA mak: 
80 Ibs. BUTTER in 7 DAYS.” = 4 
(with 


Sadiz VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow 
first calf) 1o make 2% tbe. in? DAYS. 
A choice Bull Calf, 
bred on same lines, 


OFFERS 





Quallty the best, price reasonable. 





“= 





fue individical. } binck. w 






Write "t free. 
us dvectineg” your 











POLAND CHINAS Pipe cetier bet eax 


Cc. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY 


POLAND CHINAS Sorinu**ries “or tle 


Geo. 8. Wright, wm Bo N. Y. 








Prise Winners. Some show 
ee 
BE. denaings, W 








vos SALs; Rowe sired ete Rd 
moderate, quality considered. 
W. W. Blake +» Paoli, Pa. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD Srci! Oterine, Pies sieht 
Ibe. 40 Berkshires in herd. 
Come lock them over if you can. If impossible, you may rely upon 





and 4 
te animal aot return 
cae RY Sas mare 








Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins | I 


Ball Calf from 20 Ib. Dam. 





G.H.MANHARD, ~- MANHARD, ONT, | 



































yoy 
pg Ae by ed ty imported As R=" ag 


aie ARMS: HD. 4, Syracuse, 








peg HAMPSHIRE 


caren eae 


heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all agen. 


OR. SF. SHOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, AE 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP Fsx 3." 
registered and first-class. EP ee os 
REGISTERED ‘ 
Bo" SAE BRAS. tro igh-cae og 3 
OXFORD DOWN RAMS ano EWES 
I Fpaid pet for" my tock ‘ 

su “Sie, 


DOGS 


FARM RAISED 27! SOCTCH wy 
oh ac Fiat, 2 "Ssaver 
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_ FATTENING STEER CALVES 
“Beak Cales Fed “Duing Winter Shosld Bo Fished i 


- Dry Lots—If Turned on Grass Will Shrink Considerably— 
Points Worth While—Clarence A. Shamel, [Illinois 


“The problem of feeding cattle 
this winter to be interesting. 
An abundance of corn, however, some- 


__» what lower in price than for the past 


few years, with cheaper oats and a 
pretty fair hay crop, points to profit in 
feeding cattle during the season of 
1910-11. Consequently, those who have 
young beef steers on hand or can get 
them at a reasonable price can do 
no better than give this matter of cat- 
tle feeding during the winter very 
full and complete consideration. 


The Indiana experiment station dur- 
ing the season of 1907-9 conducted 
a series of experiments bearing di- 
rectly upon this question. It was found 
that steer calves given a full feed 
of grain from November to May made 
more rapid and cheaper gains, at- 
tained a higher finish, sold at a high- 
_er price and returned a greater profit 
when confined in dry iots in the 
spring than if turned on pasture for 
finishing. It was found that full-fed 
ealves when turned to grass shrunk 
in weight during the first 10 days, and 
required from two to three weeks to 
regain their original weight. Fur- 
thermore, it was found that steers in 
a dry lot consumed a greater amount 
of concentrates than similar cattie on 
pasture. 

It seems, therefore, that the feeder 
who in the fall of the year buys calves 
with a view of finishing them for mar- 
ket in such condition that they will 
geil as prime yearlings should realize 
that he is entering into a feeding 
proposition that will require from 
nine to 12 months for completion, in 
order to make the greatest financial 
success in the end. He must select 
the calves that have beef type, quali‘y, 
early maturity, large capacity for 
feed and the milk fat which has heen 
Secured by having sucked from the 
dam until placed in the fee* lot. The 
calves should, if possible, be taught to 
eat grain before weaning, in order 
that there may be no loss in weight 
or condition when required to depend 
entirely upon themselves. These two 
factors are only under the control of 
the man who finishes calves of his 
own raising, and who should logically 
follow the production of yearling beef 
in the corn belt. For him who makes 
a business of feeding cattle rather 
than producing them, the western 
ranges must continue to furnish the 
material for the feed lot. 


Provide Palatable Feed 


that when 

‘aced in the 

given the 

_ be ob- 

to eat. 

.ting can 

anixture of 

ats mixed in 

seight, adding 

Al to 10 parts of 

this - For forage, good 

brig’ falfa hay and corn 

sil- dingly useful. After 

a ¢ learned to eat grain, 

«pensive feeds, such as 

ats, may be dropped from 

.» and the more concentrated 

zchas corn, cottonseed or lin- 

.eal increased according to appe- 

and fed in connection with good 

age during the winter. This method 

4 treating, other things being equal, 

w'll result in an increase of approxi- 

mately t-vo pounds per head per day 
for six months. 

‘ When grade calves are given a full 

feed during this period on the above 

they will sell from 25 to 50 

ts per 100 pounds below the prices 

for fat cattle of equal quality 

: typ. on the central markets, and 

will require from three to four 


It is very important 
the calves are first 
feed lot they shor 
most palatable fe 
‘tained until they 
Moat excellent 
be secured’ f 
shelled cor’ 
equal pre 
one par’ 


At this time, there is usually 
ogg aed of grass. Flies are an- 
» the hot weather of 


cultivating and. harvesting crops are 
urgent, These conditions would seem 
to make it advisable to turn the half- 
fat yearlings on grass, rather than to 
keep them in dry lots, but according 
to the work in the Indiana experi- 
ment station, there seems to be a de- 
cided advantage in favor of dry lot 
fe ding. 

This was borne out by careful ex- 
periments at the station conducted by 
Prof J. H. Skinner and his then as- 
sistant, Mr Cochel. The dry lot feed- 
ing quarters were not well adapted to 
summer feeding, as the sheds were 
too low to be kept reasonably cool 
and toe narrow to furnish protection 
from the sun. Furthermore, they 
could not be darkened so as to keep 
out the flies. The quarters used for 
the pasture each year consisted of 
nine acres of mixed timothy and clo- 
ver. This pasture furnished more 

‘ass than the cattle could consume 
from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. A double row of catalpa 
trees running along the west side of 
the pasture furnished protection from 
the sun, otherwise there was no shel- 
ter in the pasture, and the cattle 
grazed at will. The dry lot cattle, of 
course, were kept up and fed mixed 
clover and timothy hay the first year, 
corn silage and clover hay for the 
first month of the second year, after 
which the silage was discontinued on 
account of not having a sufficient 
number of cattle on feed to keep it 
from spoiling during the hot weather. 
Clover hay was fed the third year. 
In the dry lots, roughage was fed in 
such quantities that it would be 
cleaned up without waste. Salt was 
supplied once a week in limited quan- 
tities and an abundance of water was 
supplied in galvanized iron tanks, 
which were cleaned out at frequent 
intervals. 

At the close of the feeding season, 
both lots were sold on the Chicago 
market and the conclusions stated at 
the head of this a ticle were arrived 
a’. That.is to say, it was definitely 
pointed out that during the three 
years’ experimental work, the calves 
finished in the dry lot were much 
more profitable than those finished on 
pasture. 

It is not always the best plan to 
dispose of beef cattle as yearlings, 
but in many instances in the corn belt 
area it has come to be a common 
practice, and is followed by a consid- 
erable number of cattle raisers; con- 
sequently, this work of the Indiana 
expcriment station will prove of great 
value to those following the 2jian of 
selling éarly. It was pointed out 
among other things also that if it were 
possible to turn the calves out on pas- 
ture early im the season before the 
grass had started, still continuing the 
feed used in the dry lot, so that the 
steers would become accustomed to 
the grass verv gradually, there would 
be little advantage in the dry lot feed- 
ing, except that due-to the premium 
}~id for dry-fed cattle on the central 
markets. This higher price is secured 
because of the general belief that the 
carcasses from dry-fed cattle are su- 
perior to those from grass-fed. 


Merit in Hog Cholera Serum 


A successful demonstration of the 
value of the new government serum 
for preventing hog cholera has just 
been concluded at South Omaha, Neb, 
by the bureau of animal industry. The 
stock yards. company purchased 30 
pigs, weighing 40 to 60 pounds each, 
from’ & farm which had been free 
from hog cholera for several years. 
These pigs were brought to the stock 
yards, and on July . 1910, four of 
them were injected with blood from 
hogs sick of hog cholera: These in- 
oculated pigs were placed in a pen by 
themselves, and within five days they 
had become sick, at which time 18 of 
the remaining pigs were each given 

ie dose of the serum, while the 





other eight 
any way. 

and the eight untreated pigs 

then placed in the same pen vith the the 
four pigs which had been made sick 
by inoculation. 

The four pigs which were first given 
hog cholera all died. The eight un- 
treated pigs all contracted the disease 
from them. The 18 pigs which were 
given serum, and which were confined 
in the same pen with the four original 
sick pigs, and with the sick untreated 
pigs, remained perfectly well, and 
were finally turned over to the officials 
of the stock yards company upon the 
completion of the experiment, Sep- 
tember 17, 1910. The department does 
not distribute this serum to farmers, 
but considers this new serum treat- 
ment, if properly applied, will result 
in the saving of millions of dollars. 


Renatienss Gases Grand Affair 


To the ever-growing host of ad» 
mirers and breeders of pure-bred live 
stock the 12th annual exhibition of 
the American Royal live stock show at 
Kansas City, held last week, served as 
a great stimulus. 

All of the beef breeds made better 
showings in the cattle department, the 
feature of the American Royal. Short- 
horns, which assumed leadership. in 
the number of entries last year, were 
again first in that respect. 

Cattle awards were made slowly. 
In the early judging F. W. Harding 
of Waukesha, Wis, took first in class 
for aged Shorthorn bulls on Imported 
White Star. The champion aged 
Shorthorn cow was Mina Princess 
4th, shown by Carpenter & Ross of 
Mansfield, 0O. Curtis, shown by 
J. O. Bryant of Savannah, Mo, 
was made champion aged bull 
in the Hereford division, and 
Lady Fairfix 4th, the property 
of Warren T. McCray of Kentland, 
Ind, the champion aged cow. “The 
champion aged Angus bull was Oak- 
ville Quiet Lad, shown by O. V. Bat- 
tles of Maquoketa, Ia, and the cham- 
pion aged cow of the breed was Bar- 
bara -McHenry 24th, the exhibit of 
W. A. McHenry of Denison, Ia, Stratb 
Brothers of Avoca, Neb, took first on 
Captain 4th of Tarbreoch in the class 
fer aged Galloway bulls. 

Hogs of excellent quality from the 
strongest herds in Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and Illinois were in the com- 
petition. Duroc-Jersey breeders had 
the most entries. Chester Whites 
were next in number and Berkshires 
third. There were no classes for 
Poland-Chinas because of the refusal 
of the registry association to offer 
premiums, 





Best Utility Sheep—I consider the 
Shropshire the best utility breed 
among sheep. As a producer of wool 
and mutton both of the best quality 
are secured. I became interested as 
early as 1880, having at that time 
some Shropshire grades. At the pres- 
ent time I have about 100 sheep. One 
of my ewes weighs 200 pounds, and in 
four years has sheared 60% pounds 
wool. My yearling rams run from 
170 to 200 pounds. It is my rule to 
change the sire to prevent inbreeding 
once every two years. My method of 
breeding for show does not differ 
from that for any. other purpose. I 
give them plenty to eat, like oats, clo- 
ver hay and clover pasture, in season. 
I am very careful to see that the 
lambs and ewes take lots of exercise, 
and do not care for shelter except 
from winds and storms, My chief dif- 
ficulty has been with stomach worms. 
I am now using tobacco dust with a 
salt, which gives good results. It is 
advisable not to keep them on old 
pastures too long at a time.—([Arthur 
8. Davis, Orange County, N Y. 





Change of Feed for Pigs—C. M. B., 
Waterville, N Y, states that his pigs 
are constantly eating rotten boards as 
if they crave something not obtained 
in food. What is the matter? The 
pigs are not getting what they need. 
Some ingredient in the food 1s lacking. 
It is not stated what is being fed, but 
we suggest a change of feed, so that 
more protein and ash materia? may be 
given the pigs. Charcoal, soft coal or 
ground bone will cause a ¢hange at 
once. .If some middlings or wheat 
bran is put in the slop it will help 
out. - Pigs fed corn only show . 
deficiency in bone structure’ and 
eraving for pe food. Let the ee 
tion vary, these ash 3 _— 


vr memes ae ~~ sSetl al e 


ms" serum- nc 


Lovers ..f fine horses tlhe country 
over have followed with intereat ga: 
enthusiasm the deveiopment of dir. 
ferent famous herses. but no anim! - 
ever stood higher in public favor than 
Dan Patch, the famous pacér from 
the great Savage. farm of Minnesota 
Even when this wonderful little horse 
has been physically unable to com- 
pete in the races, his mere exhibition 
upon the track has invariably at- 
tracted great crowds not only of the 
regular followers of races but of horse 
lovers from every walk of life. This 
year Mr Savage has furnished the 
most extraordinary exhibition of 
speedy horges ever known at the vari- 
ous fairs and racing meets, having not 
only a worthy successur to Dan. Patch 
in Minor Heir, but having a quartet 
of phenomenal. pacers, all of which 
hold the high records of the Ameri- 
can turf. 

At the Indiana state fair these four 
animals, after having been shipped 
over half the continent in attendance 
at the various other meetings, gave 
the most remarkable speed exhibition 
on record. Minor Heir, with seeming 
ease and without the touch of a whip, 
paced a mile in 1.59, not only lower- 
ing his own record by a full second, 
but establishing a new record for 
pacers in the open. Lady Maud C., 
the cecond, finished in 1.59%, George 
the second, finished in 1.59%, George 
Hedgewood Boy, in spite of the tires 
on two wheels of the sulky being 
broken, finished in 2.00 flat. This re- 
markable exhibition completely 
eclipses anything of this kind in the 
history of speed records. The possi- 
bility of such a performance would, 
only a few years ago, have been 
scorned by even the best horsemen. 
The horse-loving public is indeed un- 
der heavy obligations to Mr Savage 
for the enterprise and skil! he has 
shown in developing his splendid col- 
lection of champions and making 
such an exhibition possible. 


Dairy Interests Advanced 


(From Page 388.] 
Ilinois, Jersey cattle club and other 
organizations of interest to the breed- 
ers of dairy cattle are scheduled for 
mee‘*ings during this show. 

The following organizations will 
hold conventions at the national dairy 
show at Chicago on the dates men- 
tioned in the convention hall at the 
Coliseum: Monday, October 24, inter- 
national milk dealers’ association, of- 
ficial dairy instructors’ association 
and American Guernsey cattle club 
banquet. Tuesday, October 25, Amer- 
ican dairy farmers’ association, na- 
tional creamery butter makers’ asso- 
ciation and MHolstein-Friesian ass0- 
ciation banquet. Wednesday, October ~— 
26, American association of creamery 
butter manufacturers’ banquet and | 
American Jersey cattle club banquet. 
Thursday, national dairy union. 

A handsome silk banner will be 
awarded to the creamery organization 
sending the largest delegation of its 
patrons to the show, October 20-29. 
The patrons must all come from the 
same locality, and the distinction is 
worth striving for. 


Farm Institute Workers are to meet ~ 
at Washington November 14 for 4 | 
three days’ session, and a very prac- 
tical, helpful time is anticipated. This 
is the annual meeting, the 15th of the | 
American association of farmers’ in- 
stitute workers, of which John Ham-— 
ilten of Washington, D C, is : 
tary. At the forthcoming meeting © 
the reports of standing committees, to | 
be followed by discussions from th@~ 
floor, will touch upon such subjects ~ 
as organizations and methods, lec ~ 
turers, co-operation with other edu- 
cational agencies, movable schools of | 
agriculture and boys’, girls’ and wom) 
en’s institutes C. C. James of Toront® | 
will deliver an address on The prob-— 
lem of the indifferent farmer, and W-_ 
Cc. Latta of Indiana will speak up? 
The leading of the farmer# 5 
institute, and how to perfect its d 
ganization for bést results. The ‘o® 
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I Want to Send My Personal | 
Announcement for 1911 to All 
Readers of American Agriculturist 


If’s ALL TOLD In My 4 Big, New Books and | 
Special EXTRAORDINARY Proposition— 

hich of These Books Do You.Want— 
‘Or YOU CAN HAVE THEM ALL? i 


HAVE just completed the most prosperous year in the history of my bushe 
ness. The Farmers of America have made this possible—by their tree 
mendous orders for Galloway machines... The Farmers have been my, 

friends from the start. They are with me today. : 

tt When I started in with small capacity I had to charge higher prices to make a living for 
me! myself and family. But every year the Law of Volume has been with me—I have cut 

“ie, the prices and divided the profits with my Farmer Friends, The figures have shown this. 

‘e Every statement that I have made has been true. The farmers have proved this.. And I 

a ; ‘ : would rather cut my profits down to bed-rock—and make’ Galloway Machines and sell 

Le a ee them direct at prices based on a 42,000 capacity than on 15,000 or 3,000 capacity. Pe * 

Galloway's Grand New 1911 Catalog So I am now prepared to make you, my friends, the lowest prices in the history of the! 

Book No of Full Line of Manure Spreaders. implement manufacturing business. True facts speak for themselves. A fact is a fact, and 

® Every farmer with practical modern ou can’t get away from it. And I want to tell you all the facts about Galloway Machines 

ideas of running his place to get the greatest net results should have want to tell you how the Farmers have given me such a start in this business that.no 

this book. I want you to have it—to put it on your table so that you ufacturer in America can make Galloway quality and quote Galloway prices for 5 years from) 
can read it the first night you get a chance after supper. ss I poew os ag renresentatives of di rene pane ee Be pvcmgee ‘ Rae: the - 

Wait—I’ve Started Spreaders at $39.50 and armers know way Machines, and ‘‘every knoc a boost.’’ I’ ‘ou all about 

~4 Without doubt the Most a in my special Announcement and Extraordinary Proposition for 1911 to YOU—And in 
Book No y 4 tive Catélog én Gedittne Boner Ba- 4 Big, New Books on Galloway Spreaders, Gasoline En , Cream Separators and be 4 
*e gines Ever Published Galloway General Line. Which one of these books do want—Or you can have them 
" Don’t miss this. NOW is the time to act. Join with us in the Gallowa Co-apemeene plan. 
pen ¢ 


; i with just what in » from 2 ; 
Retarded Sa toda yng ep te Every additional thousand machines that the farmers buy from me 
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seen ve for me 
Engine on Wheels Ever Invented —’ The Galloway . Don'tthink ofbuying tO lower the price on the next thousand. And I've done it again this year. I’ve divided the 
any kind of an engineto run your pemp—or to pump and also to do practically all of the chore work fit-melon squarely in two with you. I gave away 9,000 melons to farmers at the 
qmend your place) —watll pom get my 5911 Seok and Proposition ca this How Posutie Pump Saginoctmine. feats Pair, and I’ve got a profit-melon to divide with you—no matter where you live, 4] 
Wait—t’ve Started My Engines at $39.50 and Up doesn’t matter what kind of an implement or machine you buy from Galloway, On my 
Every farmer who twoor three direct selling on long trial with satisfaction guaranteed or money back you have 
Book No 3 cows or more should have this book  tast say. Pro I can tell you of a neighbor or many farmers near you who know me and be 
ba —Galloway’s ‘‘Oil Bath’’ Cream Gall Machines. I’ve got a proposition to make you this year which can’t affordto - 
Separator Catalog. Just send me your name and address for it today. miss. tnow. Don’t stop to think it over. You ought to have the books anyhow, Find 
Don't waste your money by ordering any cream separator until you get my proposition and price for. Out whet’s going on whether you buy of me or not. rite me today—on the coupon below 
191t— deur even Gan lan year. and eneve improvements wits wit cont 908 nothingemm, My bignew or by postal or letter. R. romise that you shall not be disap; ee = peaane asa 
eee SOS as ro 9ad cognates farmer myself ast *s manufacturer, to give utely the deal ‘i 
Wait—I’ve Started My Cream Separators at $33.50 and Up egintch nonlin we! your lite, and 1'll 


Please be sure to get this Galloway I: to you frolit-the start to finish to be 
Book No General Line Divide-the-Profit Melon 
® Catalog of mine to keep handy in the 


the sole judge. Write today. 
houge to refer to on pricesand quality and values in ordering farm and 
home necessities. egg i miss = calor save 
you money this year. ces ty con- 
sidered are what you’ll appreciate in this book. 


Remember—I'll Divide President 
“PROFIT-MELON” in 





































My Personal Offer to You 


I don’t have to inchilit in my peices we youthe expense of salarics of big boards of directore—nor 
one salesmen—nor brokers’, jobbers’ and retail agents’ profits, or commissions. No middlemen st 
come between you and me. All of that is cut right off the top of my priceson all Galloway Machines . rs 
These advertisements cost me jess than 4 a cent per thousand to send this ansouscement to every Special Extraordinary Proposition and Personal Announcement for 1911. 


tader. Of course it costs me a let of money for my 4 books and postage, but I'd gladly spend scveral dol- ? re) No. 1 Galloway Spreader Book—FREE 












lars, if necessary, to put them and my proposition for 1911 into your hands and divide the proft—meion = @ 
ome bearer sopseneemaninaeholigg umepammrn gh pment Let me pay the postage on this big Galloway Spreader Book —Color Iilustrased from cover to cover from actual photographs, 
me once come back again to save more moncy. My profits are small on every sale, but the Law Ed 

Volume is my friend as well as yours, These books and advertisements are my only ssleemen. But this te ? O Ne. 2 Galloway Gasoline Engine Book—FREE : 
the cheapest way for you and for me to get together. So just write me today, the most convenicat way. A This is a big Power Book of practical farm information—inciuding all about my sew “Galloway Boss of che Peru’ 156 
Peacitand the coupon does it all, Pat tupto me by sending me your name. That's the iden. Wi Portable Pump Engine on wheels. aed , 
nent 7? C No. 3 Galloway Cream Separator Book—FREE 
l promise you quick, prompt shipments by shortest route, and safe & How Many Cows do you keep! (.-..-+----++e9+) 
éclivery to you trom my Waterloe Factories, or from my Factory Trens- ? O No. 4 Galloway’s “Divide-the-Melon” Catalog—FREE 
ler Points at Kansas Omaha; Minneapolis; Madison, Wis; Pitte- : 
burg; ColumbusOhic: Springfiel4, Mass.; Nashville, Tenmz Dallas, Tex3 Don’t miss getting this Galloway General Line Catalog. 

4, Ore. San Frameiseo, Cals and all leading trade centers. But 

address me, personally, at Waterioe, lowa, Wiliam Gallowny, Preside..t, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 

WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President. 689 Galloway Station, Waterice, lowe 
o 


Here is my name asc icérae, Ficase send me the books marked above, pomage paid by you and FREE. 


The WilMam Galloway Company 


Authorized Capital $3,500,000.00 
639 Galloway Station 


Direct Te You From the Only Real Farmer's Facter 
Why Galloway Machines ave the @. K. of over 100/ 
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“1 Entered at Postoffice ai second-class mail matter. 
Trademark Registered. pH 1842 


wrapper, what 

“4 paid. Thus a sept shows that pay 
has been received up to September 1, 1910, and 
be renewed if not already sent 

OctlO to October 1, 1910, and so on. When 
miment is made the date, which auswers for a receipt, 

be ghangea accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES— 7ouete. the ‘general de- 
our PTS dite it is ustom to continue 


“qabeeribers, who -may 

fp vincoovenient to ren to renew al expiration, for.a 

ter. If you do not wish the sub- 

continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 

the addresg, subscribers should be sure to give 
@eir old as weil as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ha ht to solicit 
t! 


tes see that 


Middle and Southern States 
OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber 


Iturist 
wr his ption 
allowed in our columns unless we .believe that 
subscriber can safely do 


business with the ad- 


made to the publisher 
of any unsatisfactory 
proofe of the swindie and loss, 
_ one month from the te when the 
and the bseriber must 
in writing ( to the advertiser he said: 
your adv in the eld reliable A A.” 
established 





in 1842. It is 
439 La- 
President ; 
og -— A 
secrétasy. 


REMITTANCES outs be made ‘by office or 
money order, } letter, although 

sail am amounts may be ‘Gent wiih little risk by regu- 
ony be accepted for 

stamps preferred. 

crafts should be made 


wideces. Grange Juad of our ffices Ly but 
our 0 iw, to 
avoid delay send to the nearest 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


REW YOoRxK CHICAGO 
@39 Lafayette Street People’s Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


NEW YORK, OCT. 22, 1910 
= 
Rounding Up the Ample Crops 


At this time of year the records of 
trop production materialize with the 
greatest rapidity. The last half of 
October finds a general rounding up 
of the season’s output of the farm, 
and it is possible to arrive at definite 
fonclusions as ta bulk and quality. 
The season has had its vicissitudes. 
What season does not? Were every 
splendid show of bud and blossom in 
the spring brought to full fruition the 
grain bins and the cold storage plants 

- might be found full to overflowing in 
the autumn, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of profitable prices to growers, 
whatever might be the ultimate ben- 
efits to consumers. 

The year 1910 has proved a reason- 
ably bountiful one to the farmers of 

country. Shortages occur here 

there and to many producers 
are serious. The same might 
said of consumers, cotton for ex- 
ple, where an only moderate crop 
feld is resulting in a continuance of 
prices. Portions of the north- 
were hard hit by summer drouth, 
ws cutting into ultimate crop output. 
in general “the Lord is mindful 
ef his own,” and the carth has yielded 
ap abundently. 

This happy condition has been ac- 
ecentuated in every issue of American 
Agriculturist for some time past. 
Last week, for example, our final re- 

* covering some of the grain crops 

‘showed splendid outturn in all the 

The final estimate of the corn 

will not be published for a fort- 
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not been wholly ideal for maturing 
and curing in the corn belt, yet frosts 


‘held off;.so that theré were practi- 


cally no belated areas, and the gen- 
eral average condition shows up sub- 
stantially better than either one or 
two years ago. 

In wheat, the crop is not a bumper, 
yet has been exceeded only two or 
three times, as graphically shown in 


.our final report printed a week ago. 


In oats it is truly a billion-bushel crop 
and the greatest on record; rye and 
barley show a good total, so with hay. 
The shortage in flax with attendant 
high prices suggests a substantial in- 
crease in acreage next year. Our re- 
ports of developing conditions in ap- 
ples and potatoes printed in recent 
weeks indicate much of hopefulness. 

This week American Agriculturist 
presents its final report on the potato 
crop of i910, this exhaustive treat- 
ment being. found in full on earlier 
pages. Next week our final report on 
the commercial apple crop will be 
presented, to be followed speedily by 
the round-up in corn. All in all,-the 
crop condition, is highly gratifying, 
not only to producers, but to the 
transportation companies and to busi- 
ness interests in general Best of all, 
from the standpoint of the farmer, the 
market environment at present is one 
of promise for continued remunera- 
tive prices and reasonable profits all 
along the line. 


Real Life Studies 


Superintendent Maxwell of the New 
York city schools has told the board 
of estimate of this city that it would 
be better to cut down mathematics 
and ianguages in the school courses 
than cooking and physical training. 
In this belief American Agriculturist 
concurs. .Our schools still suffer from 
the fact that 19 boys and girls who 
can never go to college are taking the 
Same courses required of the one who 
does go to college. Not one man or 
woman in a thousand in actual life 
uses mathematics beyond arithmetic; 
not one man or woman who has stud- 
fed Latin a short time at school can 
read a page of it 10 years later. But 
every man has use for the practical 
things. Every woman has daily use 
for things she learns about cooking 
and dressmaking. 

If our tity schools 
front, why should not our country 
schools also change front? One of 
the deplerable things about rural ed- 
ucation has been their constant aping 
after the city schools. There is no 
more reason why the same studies 
should be taught in the country school 
that are taught in the city schools 
than that the studies taught in a med- 
ical school should be taught also in a 
law school. The city school has aimed 
to train its boys and giris for the en- 
vironments in which they live. So 
should the country school teach the 
things with which country boys and 
girls deal now and will deal in after 
life. Let the rural schools add ele- 
mentary agriculture and elementary 
household economics to the list of re- 
quirei studies, dropping some of 
these useless’ city studies, and the 
country will be better, the home and 
farm better, and the young men and 





are changing 


"women better prepared for their af- 


ter life. Our little paper, School Ag- 
riculture, is just the thing to start 
this beginning work in agriculture and 
home training. 


Prominence to Prize’ Winners 


Prize specimens at fairs should be 
given greater prominence. In the live 
stock departments, where the exhibi- 
tors are in comparatively smail num- 
bers and where each has an opportu- 
nity to display his animals, - this 
suggestion has less weight than in the 
farm -*products’ departments. When 
vegetables and fruits are first placed 
on the tables the public can gain lit- 
tle idea of what is good, bad or in- 
different.. When the judging 1s over, 
unless the prize specimens happen to 
the 
chance to see it is not much better. 

is needed is a rearrangement 
of the exhibits so as te bring the 





prize-winning plates well to the front, 
where they can be easily seen. 

Too much work? Not a bit too 
much for superintendents and assist- 
ants worth having. They will gladly 
accept and act upon.such a sugges- 
tion, because they will see that by 
this means visitors can be interested 
and educated, and thus the farm 
products’ department be made fiore 
popular and helpful. It might even 
be a good plan where feasible to 
gather the first and, perhaps, second 
and third-prize specimens of all 
classes together and display them un- 
der a conspicuously placed sign such 
as “Prize-Winning Fruit.” The vrisi- 
tors could then learn what are typical 
specimens and would be greatly ben- 
efited. 


Political Conditions Improve 


In most of the platforms of the po- 
litical parties adopted in recent weeks 
there is noted that some heed, at 
least, has been paid to the: demands 
of the plain people. Spouting orators 
are now dinning and until election 
will continue to din into the ears of 
the people the platforms that mean 
as little today as they have in the 
past. And thousands and tens of 
thousands of farmers will hear these 
insincere harangues, some convinced, 
some disgusted,’ but the majority, we 
hope, casting their ballots in the light 
of past actions. 

It will interest every member of 
American Agriculturist’s family to 
notice how, gradually, one at a time, 
the old. parties have been absorbing 
and presenting as their own, ideas 
familiar to grange workers, .farmers’ 
clubs and individual farmers for the 
past many years. There is the par- 
cel post. Farmers have urged this 
measure for years. The political lead- 
ers have just discovered. it—they 
think. Direct nominations by= the 
people, which would give the ordi- 
nary voter a chance to select the men 
to be elected, are now being approved 
by democrats and republicans, and is 
an old idea: familiar to the readers of 
this magazine. Election of senators 
by the people, and not by easily 
bought members of the legislature, is 
gaining . headway, and in time the 
party bosses who now control _plat- 
forms, nominations and candidates 
will be forced to give way that this 
change may result. Then there. is the 
recent contribution that “guilt is perr 
sonal” finding favor with candidates, 
with men like Harmon, Wilson and 
others. But this is another idea that 
has been conspicuous for many wears 
in the discussions at farmers’ meet- 
ings. 

Truly, political conditions are 
changing and improving. Just how 
much sincerity there is in these plat- 
forms we leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. American Agricultur- 
ist believes, however, that right and 
truth will win in the end, especially 
if the big body of courageous,farm- 
ers continue their demands that these 
advanced ideas in our political life be 
adopted. So long as the grange, the 
farmers’ clubs, the farmers’ unions and 
« her farmers’ organizations keep in- 
sisting on these they will remain live 
issues until finally absorbed into the 
regular, practical routine of national 
life. Improvment is gradual, prog- 
ress cert~in. 
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Next month at Washington the na- 
ticosal organization of farm institute 
workers is to talk over 

The Institute past experiencés and 
Program the campaign of the 
coming winter The 

date for this meeting is November 14, 
and the secretary is John. Hamilton 
of Washington. He will xno doubt 
read with avidity end keen apprecia- 
tion of the fitness of things, letters 
from the plain farmers who may wish 
to respectfully make suggestions for 
bettering this excellent work: One 
thing should be done, which is so 
patent that ‘t is almost a common- 
place: Let the committee having in 
charge the program for a farmers’ 
institute or a series of institutes make 
this extremely practicable. At alto- 
gether too many institutes, as finally 
carried out, valuable time is wasted 





in one way and-another. The plair — 
farmer. then goes home kicking his ~ 
cold toes against the dashboard of his 
wagon, ‘wishing he might. have had 
the gumption to. stay by his’ own 
hearthstone the long winter evening 
instead of driving three miles on a 
dark, frosty night. What is the trou- 
ble? Among other things, the speaker 
of: the evening,’ perhaps .a “prof” 
from the agricultural college, has: 
talked over the heads of the people. 
Another most common fault at farm- 
ers’ meetings, whether an institute or 
a winter convention, is the lengthy 
program, so chock full of heavy ad- 
dresses that there is no time for dis- 
eussion from the floor. Some of the 
best farm meetings we have ever at- 
tended are those in which the ad- 
dresses from the platform have been 
short and to the point, to be imme- 
diately followed by free discussion 
from the floor. And right there is 
where the rare task of the men pull- 
ing the strings comes into play. Let 
the farm institute be direct and prac- 
tical; if it provokes a good-natured 
scrap all the be-ter. 





It is a satisfaction to Orange Judd 
company to announce that it has 
bought the 
old estab- 
lished and 
successful 
periodical, “IAinnesota and Dakota 
Farmer,” published at Brookings, S 
D. Beginning with its issue for Octo- 
ber 25,. the name will be changed to 
Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead, 
this becoming a weekly beginning 
with January. Prof Clifford Willis 
has resigned his important position 
as agronomist at the South Dakota 
agricultural college, to assume the ed- 
itorship of the Northwest Farmstead 
under the presidency of Herbert My- 
rick. The Farmstead thus becomes 
a northwestern brother of American 
Agriculturist, and will thoroughly 
cover the agricultural interests of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and _ the 
northwest. Our new paper will be 
to that rapidly developing empire a 
great constructive force in the same 
sense that is the American Agricul- 
turist to the agriculture of the older 
middie, eastern and southern states. 


American Agriculturist 
Expanding 





If you were standing on your head 
you would have a hard time to see 
what was behind you. 
Standing On Most farmers don’t have 
One’s Head the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to investigate all 
the concerns from which they pur- 
chase. In many cases it is necessary 
to look all ways at once in order to 
keep out of the net set by the occa- 
sional unscrupulous concern. You 
can have all of this safeguarding done 
for you by simply taking a reliable 
journal, such as this one. We claim 
that it is reliable because of the guar- 
antee which we make of all adver- 
tisers. Read it on. this page. We prove 
that it is reliable by absolutely living 
up to this guarantee 


Prize Butter—We received the Dav- 
enport special prize of $10 at the Steu- 
ten county fair last fall for the best 
tub of butter made inthe county. Up 
here we all make utter but very 
few make it -perfect, that is, butter 
that would score 95 points or more. 
To secure this high standard there 
must be cleanliness from start to fin- 
ish, plenty of ice and a constantly 
watched thermometer. We pack in 
tubs of 20 to 30 pounds and ship di- 
rect to consumers in the city, thus 
getting satisfactory prices. The cus- 
tomer pays express and sends draft 
for the whole amount. Our output 
averages 10 pounds a week for each 
cow. As our Jersey cows make butter 
just the right color we do not use 
artificial coloring at all, except late im 
the year when grass is frozen; then 
only about %/ a teaspoonful to 
pounds of. butter. is gives a golden 
straw color to/the product. The best 
brand of butter color I have ever tried 
is good Jersey cows, which we have | 
used for a number of years with per ~ 




























Portugal Republic on Its Feet 
The new. republic of Portugal seems 
to be pretty firmly on its feet. There 
gontinues to be more or less conflict 
between the new government forces 
and the royalists, but tne ig agnor 

rol the situation. One of the new 
cont ss 


Hicies of the: government that 
eed a good deal of feeling is the 
expulsion of nuns and monks from 
Portugal, and the confiscation of 
Roman Catholic church property un- 
Ger the policy of separating church 

state 

— Manuel and his mother, Queen 
Amelie, with other members of. the 
royal family, fled first to Gibraltar, 
and, after remaining there for a time 
under British protection, went to 
England, where it is expected they 
will make their future home. 

There has been discontent and 
threatened revolution ever since be. 


fore the murder of King Carlos and 
his eldest son, and the people have 
desired a more liberal government in 
which their voice might be heard. 
There has been much bitterness over 
the contrasting poverty of the people 
and the luxury and extravagance of 
the royal family. 


Many stories are told with refer- 
ence to the boy king’s conduct, which 
are doubtless more or less exagger-~ 
ated, but apparently grow out of the 


fact that he has devoted himself more 
to pleasure than to trying to help his 
subjects. One story is to the effect 
that up to the week of the revolution 


he had for some time entertained in 
the royal rnalace an actress from 
Paris with whom he was infatuated, 
and whom he loaded down with 
jewels, in defiance of the advice and 
pleadings of those around him. 

The revolution in Portugal has had 
a contagious effect in Spain, where 
much discontent has long prevailed, 
and many predict that the time is not 
far distant when a revolution may 
break out there. The success of the 
Portugal revolution was due to the 
mutiny of the army and navy. A 


Similar condition affairs is threat- 


ened in Spain. 


ot 





Death of Senator Dolliver 





United States Senator Jonathan 
Dolliver of Iowa has died suddenly of 
dilation of the ‘heart, caused by an 
attack of acute indigestion. He had 


been sick for a week, but was appar- 


ently recovering and made a trip 
down town from his home in Ft 
Dodge the day of his death. .Thé@ end 
fame in the evening while being 
Tubbed by an osteopath physician. 
He was 52 years old, a native of 
West Virginia, worked on a farm in 
Hiiincis as a young man, taught 


School, and finally 


became a lawyer. 
He was elected to 


congress in 1888 


and served six terms in the lower 
house. He was appointed to the sen- 
ate in 1900 to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Gear, and 


has served in the senate continuously 
Since then. Senator Dolliver’ had 
@rong support among the farmers 
4nd did much to serve their interests. 
He was one of the ablest orators and 


@ebters in the country He was a 
gressive republican and ‘has often 
en mentioned as a presidential pos- 

sibility. e 





Postal Business May Pay Soon 


That the postal service will pay its 
OWn way in another year is stated by 
Postmaster-Gen Hitchcock. He says 
it will be accomplished without cur- 
tailing the service rendered, or les- 
Sening in any degree its efficiency. Mr 
Hitchcock explains, that, while the 

iness of the postal service has 
B8fown tremendously, the expenses of 
the department have not been in- 
freased since the beginning of the 
Present administration. 

By reorganization and the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices, it 

been possible to reduce the num- 
r of employees, and at the same 
me to obtain increased efficiency in 
¢@ department at Washington.. Simi- 
med methods of reorganization are 
men peing applied to the entire postal 
in ce, with the prospect of plac- 


a, the service upon a paying basis 





ti 


he fiscal year 1912, 
Hitchcock is looking -forward 





postage for first-class let- dote 
he far § future. 





t win a victory for. the 
ticket 


to. 

ters in t ) . ‘ Tepu state in’ New York. 
The people continue to, demand a Three cabinet officers, probably Sec 
parcel. post similar to that of the Nagel, Attorney-Gen Wickersham 


leading foreign nations. This would 
not only serve the people with great 
advantage to them, especially the 
farmers, but would add to the finan- 
cial returns for the government, 


Start Soon to Raise the Maine 


Pres Taft has cut the red tape 





that threatened to cause indefinite 
delay in getting started on the job 
of raising the battleship Maine in 
Havana harbor. Th. work will be 


begun soon under the direction of 
the army engineers. As a_ special 
courtesy the president has had Spain 


invited to send.a representative to 
Havana to be present during the 
work of removing the wreck. Our 
naval board of inquiry found after 
investigation that the wreck was 
caused by an explosion outside the 
vessel. Spain always contended that 


the explosion was inside the vessel. 
On this issue hinges the question 
whether or not Spaniards blew up the 
Maine. 





Briefly Told 


Woodrow Wilson is making a vig- 
orous stumping campaign as demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of New 
Jersey, and the democrats are em- 
phatic in their predictions that he 
will be elected. 





It is announced that Pres Taft is 
going to do all he can to help Theo- 


and Sec Wilson are expected’ to make 
addresses in the campaign. 





Big frauds in taking the census 
have been discovered by the census 
bureau at Washington. . The frauds 
appear in the returns from some 
western cities, including Tacoma, 
Seattle and Aberdeen, Wash, Port- 
land, Ore, Minneapolis, Minn, Boise, 
Ida, and Ft Smith, Ark, and it is 
stated that there are many others. In 
each case a second enumeration was 
ordered: The difference appears in 
the case of Tacoma for instance be. 
tween 116,000 on the first count and 
82;900 on the second count. Pres Taft 
has directed that persons implicated 
in the alleged frauds should be pros- 
ecuted, 





Pres Taft is planning to go to the 
Panama canal to inspect the work 
there in November, He will sail from 
Charlestown, S C, on the 10th, going 
on the armored crusier North Car- 
olina, convoyed by the sister ship, the 
Montana. The president will be gone 
about 12 days. Col George W. Goe- 
thals, chief engineer of the candl, is 
positive that the canal will be com- 
pleted by 1915. 





The United States supreme court, 
which has just begun its fall session, 
has postponed until January the im- 
portant trust, labor and corporation 
tax cases, because of the vacancies in 
the court due to the death of Chief 
Justice Fuller, and the retirement of 
Justice Moody. The president will 











. Ais my + 
not, appoint their successors until con- 
gress meets in December. ... .. 
—_—_—_—_ « _- ° ’ 
The deeds o: daring of. Theodore 
Roosevelt now include an aeroplane 


flight, which he took in a Wright ma- 
chine at St Louis with Hoxsey. 


The railroad service of France has 
been thoroughly demoralized, espe- 
cially on the Northern and Wester: 
systems, by a strike. The men de- 
mand a minimum wage of $1 a day. 
The government has had difficulty in 
anced bes order, and the problem of 
ransportation has been the cause of 
great embarrassment, especially in 
Paris, but this has been met by means 
of boats upon the river Seine, 





Among the destructive results of 
forest fires have been the burning of 
the twin cities, Beaudette and 
Spooner, Minn. Large areas, includ- 
ing several smnaller towns, have been 
swept by the flames in Minnesota and 
Manitoba. Estimates of the dead run 
up to 1000, but this is probably more 
than the actual number. Gov Bber- 
hart and a number of state officials 
have directe@ relief work, and shet- 
ter, food and clothing have been pro- 
vided for forest fire sufferers so far 
as possible. , 

Pres Taft will be unable to occupy 
the handsome cottage that he has 
rented in Beverly, Mass, the last two” 
summers, after this season. The 
owner, Mrs Evans, who is very 
wealthy, has decided to tear down the 
house, and will have an Italian gar- 
den where it now stands. The Tafts 
have hired a “fine cottage ‘near 
Gloucester for next summer. 






















You can 
more heal 
Thousands are wearing Steel Shoes today, saving immense sums of money. 
will tell you they are easier on the feet, lighter, more healthful and durable than the best 
Absolutely the best farm shoe in existence. 


Better Than the Best Leather-Soled Shoes—Feel Better, 
Fit Better, Wear Better, Look 


all-leather work shoes that money can buy. 


Tons of Money Saved 
by Wearers of STEEL SHOES! 


itively save from $5 to $10 a year and get more good wear, more solid comfort, 
-protection out of Steel Shoes than from leather-soled work shoes or rubber boots. 





Every wearer 


Better! 


your feet—even for five minutes—the shoes will do the 
with their lightness, neatness and comfort—their astound- 


Free Examination Offer, merely asking you to send me the 


Try Them On..in Your Own Home..at Our Risk! \ 


AMINATION! 


Pat. 
eee 4, you will put a pair of Steel Shoes on 
Others rest. They will ourpeice and delight you 
Pending. ng Srey. hey will yon = f sell themselves! 
ence I am making this speci 
price, while you are “sizing up” the shoes. Lf they fail to convince you immediate res eee 
simply n me to send for them at my expense and the money will be re once. 
One Pair Out- 
weal Leatt FREE EX 
of All-Leather 
Shoes — Saves 


$5 to $10 a Year 


Steel Shoes are the strongest and easiest working 
oes made. There is no need of breaking in. Com- 
fortable from the first moment you put them on. 
Easy to put on or take off. Impossible to get out of 
shape.. We could not afford to make you this special 
offer if we were not confident that our Steel Shoes are 
jost what you need. You run absolutely no risks, 
part. All we ask is that you try ona 
pair of Steel Shoes before yon buy any other style of 
You will wonder how you ever 
without Steel Shoes this long. 


Steel Shoes Explained 
teel Shoes are made 


fully soft, plial gets stiff 
hard, no matter how long the shoes are worn in mand, 
slush or water. 
The soles and sides are 
special thin, springy, rust- 
We have added 160 per cent to the strength of 
the Steel Soles by cerrugating the bottoms. 


The Sole of Steel tho mppete te shape, proves 
them from warping or > les 
heels are studded with Steel Rivets which 
prevent the bottoms from out. Rivets are 
easily replaced by hand when y worn making 
the as good as new! extra rivets 
only 80 cents and should keep the in good repair 
for at least two years. 4 

The soles are lined with soft, comfortable 


ration aad gdarmaad ado cage of w Z 

No Corns! WNo Blisters! 
No Wet Feet! No Rheumation 
Steel Shoes are Se Ce 


by preventing sb r 
Steel Shoes in Sizes 5 to 12 


6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches and 16 inches high 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.80 per pair. 
Steel 6 inches high, better grade of leather, 
leather, 
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any shoes in existence. 
We offer to send you a pair of Steel Shoes for FREE 
BX AMIN ATION—coy spec you may select—on 
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dispensable. 


Throw awa old shoes and 
sa ae 1 
Da et 


our shove 
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| EXAMINATION COUPON 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. $3, Racine, Wis. 

Dear Sir: 
Please send at once for free examination 
++eoesPalr....--inch Men's Steel Shoes, Bize...... 
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Editor American Agriculturist. 


‘Stimson to do 











The apple situation in the orchard 
section of the state has been very 
interesting for some time. Views of 
buyers and sellers have been’ far 
apart, and so with the matter of 
prices. In this connection American 
Agriculturist has this week received 
a letter from one of the dest posted 
apple men in western New York bear- 
ing directly on this subject. He pre- 
fers not to be quoted, but the source 
of our information is of the highest, 
and herewith is printed an abstract of 
his letter: 

There was a time in the early part 
of the season when the apple crop 


Beguieed 45 to 60% on the basis of 
00%. But the drop has been un- 
usually large, and some of the crop 
has proved anything but gilt-edged 
stock, probably due to negiect in 


spraying. In western New York, say 
in the lake counties, the crop will_not 
round up more than a total of 30%. 
There are few applies which are not 
sold, I believe. ces have varied 
from $2.25 to $3.50 per barrel, with 
some single sales as high as $3.75. 
Spys and several others wili probably 
not be sold under $4. It is probable, 
with the view of the scarcity prevatll- 
ing now, prices will advance beyond 
the figures quoted. There.is much 
foolish feeling between growers and 
buyers. It jicion of each other 
and jealousy coulda only be buried we 
could get much more reliable reports 
of the crop than are possible now. 
The fellows who take their chances 
on king poor apples and marking 

must look out. The commir- 
sioner is on the watch, th vn ‘ais 
lieutenants, and packing witii" intent 
to deceive will very liket;"lead to a 
draft on the pocketbook of the re- 
ceivers. : 

Dix Favors Agriculture 

At least one candidate for governor 
of- New York knows there are such 
taings as farms and farmers in the 
state. Mr Stimson ignored both in 
his speech of acceptance. Mr Dix, 
on the other hand, has openly ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 

“Agriculture is at once the oldest 
and one of the greatest industries of 
the state and should be in 
proper way promoted and developed. 
We have through the state large 
areas of farm lands which are ca- 
pable of great improvement, and 
wherever possible, means should be 
previded for agricuitural education 
and development to the end that 
there should be no waste in the great 
farming sections of the state.” 

This is more like it. New York is 
indeed a great agricultural state, with 
a ma cent body of intelligent 
farmers who pay their taxes,’ obey 
the laws and who produce much of 
the food for the other classes. They 

attention. Any candidate who 
, them has no cause for com- 
if they hitch up with men who 

dé ‘ 





openly stand ready to help them in 
the improvement of their conditions. 
We thank Mr Dix for his stand for 
agriculture, and trust it will force Mr 
likewise. Let’s get 
republicans, democrats and independ- 
ent leaders all competing for ihe 
farmers’ vote and interests. Then 
whatever ticket wins the farmers’ 
welfare will stand a good show. Make 
all the politicians toe the mark, broth- 
er farmers, 


Many Hop Sales 


I estimate the actual number of 
acr in Springfield township devoted 
to hops at 250 acres. The average 
yield is 800, against 900 in ’08. Qual- 
ity is good and growers are receiving 
about 20c p Ib, and many seem in- 
clined to -sell.—[C, W. W., Coopers- 
town,’ N ° 

Market is quiet and dealers seem 
mostly after samples of new crop. 
Price range around 20c p ib. Recent 
shipments from Cobleskill were by 
Charles Zohler Co 5 bales to Port 
Huron, Mich, 3 to Brook Hill, Pa, H. 
V. Loewi 17 to Philadelphio.—[Cor, 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

One of the largest deals in hops 
on the Pacific coast was made at 
Creswell, Ore, recently by C. L. Fitch- 
ard, when he bought the crop of O. 
R. Brady, consisting of about 450 
bales, at about $9000. This crop was 
reported to be one of the finest in 
the state. About 400 bales changed 
hands in the Aurora section and 300 
bales in the St Paul section recently. 
The heaviest buyers were McNeff Bros, 
and other purchasers were B. ° 
Shucking, J. Harris and Mischlet & 
Gribble. Prices ranged from 11@12c¢ 
p ibs Recently McNeff Bros pur- 
chased 165 bales in western Wash. 

Reports from Nuremberg tell’ of 
the Bavarian hop crop being a heavy 
one, and quality exceptionally fine. 
It seems certain that there will be a 
large surplus for exportation. 

A preliminary statement made by 
the board of agriculture and fisheries 
of Great Britain from returns col- 
lected June 4, '10, showed the acreage 
under hops in England 32,886, against 
32,539 in ’09 and 38,921 in ’08 Al- 
though this is the latest statement 
issued by the government as late as 
Oct 7, nothing is yet given concerning 
production. 


New York Chease Markets 








At Watertown, N Y, Oct 17, cheese 
prices showed a slight decline on Sat- 
urday’s local market. The sales ag- 
gregated 5700 at 13% @1l4c p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, Oct 12, there were 
1585 bxs cheese sold on the Cuba 
market today at a ruling price of 
14%c p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, Oct 17, sale price 
of cheese last Saturday averaged l4c 
Pp lb, butter 29%a 

At Utica, Oct 17, a hard freeze in 
this dairy section the past week 
checked growth of pastures, but the 
yield of milk has not been as yet ma- 
terially .4ecreased. Some factories 
which nave been making whole milk 
chezsse have changed to skims be- 
cause there is more profit in butter 
than in cheese. Other factories have 
closed because of the diversion of 
milk to the shipping stations. A year 
ago the rulin<c price for cheese on 
this board was 15c. The last of the 
Sept cheese was marketed today; 
prices same as last week, official quo- 
tation 14c, and the curb ruling 14\c, 
with some specials a fraction higher. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 335 bxs, small colored 2020, 
small white 910, all at 14c. The sales 
of butter were 114 tubs at 30c. 


Albany Apples Sold Too Low, 


MRS AARON MERRITT 


Albany county will not pack more 
than 40% of a full crop of apples this 
fall. Someof the largest orchards have 
not borne hardiy any fruit. Buyers 
have held off longer than ever before. 
They claim there is more fruit in the 
country than growers believe,- and 
that the price should not go much 
above $2 a barrel for their own 
safety. Several large orchards were. 
sold early at that price. About Oc- 
tober 1 most of the smaller growers 
gave in and made sales, reserving the 
choice fruits in some orchards for 2 
higher price. At $2 the buyer takes 
everything except decayed t. 
Where an orchard has not been 
sprayed, this seems a very fair price, 
as the dry season has caused an un- 
usual ‘amount of wormy fruit. But 





when the fruit is good, by packing 


large and small together’as they have” 


done fer the past year or two, not 
grading as in former. seasons, it would 
seem the buyer gets the better end of 


the deal. When the apples are shaken 


dewn the small ones chink in be- 
tween the larger ones, so the buyer 
really gets that many more apples in 
a barrel. The grower should insist 
= a grade pack where his fruit is 
ne. . 
Chester Oliver recently sold a bar- 
rel of McIntosh Red in Albany mar- 
ket for $8, and A. Fuck sold all his 
fall apples in the same market for 
more than $4 a barrel. Last year he 
realized $56 from one Red Astrachan 
tree. He grades so carefully all the 
apples in a certain package are ~like. 
The Empire cider and vinegar com- 
pany started buying the latter part of 
September, paying 25 cents a 100 
pounds. Ferguson Brothers are oper- 
ating their chopper. They take all 
drops, except decayed fruit, paying 
85 cents a barrel. This chopper is a 
great boon to orchardists, as most of 
the fruit that drops is light weight, 
and as the chopper starts business 
several weeks in advance of the cider 
company much of the fruit they get 
would othérwise have remained on 
the ground, and either decayed or 
dried out still more, and so have been 
a loss to the grower. 
Vegetables are scaree and high, 
and potatoes, as a rule, a failure. 
Buckwheat flour is $1 a 100 pounds, 
considerably higher than last year, 
and sure to go up still more, Yet 
despite the dry season farmers are 
making money, because of unusually 
good prices, which have held out 
all summer for everything. On ac- 
eount of scarcity of help corn har- 
vesters are coming into general use, 
also riding plows; five years ago they 
were a rarity. Wherever one drives 
alfalfa can be seen showing bright 
green in clumps on the otherwise dry 
and lifeless meadows. My field has 
been cut twice this dry season and is 
now more than a foot high. In my 
opinion it will be grown extensively 
in the near future, because it is prov- 
ing perfectly adaptable to this section. 


Tompkins County Resolutions 


At its October meeting Tompkins 
Pomona discussed the stray dog ques- 
tion. The resolution adopted récites 
that the sheep industry in Tompkins 
county has been practically abandoned 
on account of the ravages of stray 
dogs, and it recommended that a 
committee be appointed to go before 
the society of prevention of cruelty 
to animals and present the farmers’ 
side of the case. It will be remem- 
bered that this society in the last leg- 
islature was influential in defeating 
the Cobb bill, which sought to remedy 
the existing dog laws. At this same 
Pomona meeting a “roaring, raging 
protest by resolution” was made, as 
ur informant puts it, against the 
movement to discontinue the rural 
free mail delivery service. We think 
Tompkins county need not get over- 
anxious about the rural free mail 
service being abolished. When that 
is attempted Washington will hear 
something drop, and the grange 
farmers will drop it. 

Dean L. H. Bailey of Ithaca and 
W. N. Giles of Skaneateles, secretary 
of the state ange, are on the com- 
mission of recently appointed by 
Gov Hughes “to investigate condi- 
tions and to formulate such measures 
as may be found advisable for the 
purpose of promoting a more normal 
distribution of population.” The 
commission is to serve without com- 
pensation, and report its findings and 
recommendations to the governor and 
the legislature by February 1. 


Potatoes Good in Cortland Co—The 
first killing frost occurred on Oct 12. 
Potatoes are a good crop and of good 
quality. A few are being shipped at 
40c. Early set cabbages are good. 
Shipping has not begun yet. Corn is 
an extra good crop this year. Silage 
corn was. all harvested before the 
frost. There are ne apples of any 
kind in the Cortland jon. Pears 
are plentiful at $1. 


Coflege of Agriculture Lectures—iIn 
the college of agriculture at Ithaca 
the old custom of having non-resident 
lecturers speak to the ‘students at 
evening meetings will be discontinued 
because the number of eveni exer- 
cises and functions im the university 
has become so great as to interfere 
with study hours, Instead it is pro- 

to have lectures delivered be- 
ore the extension class that meets in 
the ral audit 
each day. Im this -class,. ich 
Prof C. H. Tuck has charge, students 





_Canajoharie-Mapletown 


are 
as: acquaint students with public 
fairs which affect rural life. nv’ 
lecturers will speak .15 to 30 min 
before the class. Announcements ¥ 
be made in advance g0. that 
members of the staff and the st 
body .as desire to attend may do; 
A considerable number of addre 
have already been arranged for. 
itors are always welcome, 


Potatoes Light in Montgomery { 


—The weather is fine, but earth 
dry for plowing. Corn nearly 
harvested, - crop poor. Buckw 
field small p acre. Haiistorm sever 
ly injured the crop. Cows holding 
well in milk, grass being quite 
Potato crop Hight. Many complainiz 
of rot. Hay crop the largest in 
eral years. The crop is moving at § 
to $16 p ton. Slow progress has bem 
made during the summer on ¢ 


road, a small 
employed. 


force of men bem 
Conrad Hoese in G 
joharie solid two dairy cows last w 


at $150 each. October milk nets tm 


producer $1.85 at the 
Buckwheat $1.20 p 100 Ibs. 
in car lots at 52c p bu. Veals 
1 w, chickens 16c p ibd w, eggs 
butter 34c p Ib. Karl Miller of Ca 
joharie is completing a model barn & 
85 feet. Six automobiles carrying 
state, county and town highway 
clals madea trip through Montgom 
Co Oct 12-13. The trip was billed 
spection and study trip.” The f 


cream 


ers, not knowing how inspection at@y 


40-mile p hour clip could be mats 
called it a “joy ride.” “4 


Poor Potatoes in Onondaga © 
The first hard frost came Oct 11, 
ing little damage. 
well along in Onondaga Co. 

% are rotten. Many are r 
on the market and buyers are p 
35 to 40c. Some are husking cor 
it is well matured and the yield goot 
Wheat and other grain have vie 
well, Hay much better than 
year. Very few apples, and the 
winds have blown off. Nearly @ 
other fruits have been plentif 


Good Harvests in Washington G& 
The fine weather of the past 
weeks has ripened up all crops, z 
general good harvest has resulted 
Washington Co. Potatoes in 
localities are rotting badly. The f 
is not large. The apple crop is not@ 
to the average in amount, but of fi 
quality. Corn escaped frosts 
ripened well. 


Rye Starts Well in Schenectady 
—The fall rains have greatly rev, 
pastures and the meadows in S¢ 
ectady Co. Rye is looking fine 
some is being sown yet; about 
usual acreage has been put in. Fm 
has held off well for late corn 
buckwheat. Corn crop light and bu 
wheat not as good as usual. 
many apples i: this section. Vi 
tables and pumpkins scarce. 


Milk Flows in Washington Cc 
continuous fine weather is most B 
ful to farmers in securing the 
crops, also the lack of severe 
is favorable to fall feed, and the 
of milk in Washington Co dairies} 
but little less than during July 
August. The apple crop is nearly 
gathered, and some farmers are 
ping their fruit to market, mostly 
Philadelphia. Local buyers are B& 
ing $2 p bbl for prime winter ap 
the producer furnishing the barrel 
considerable part of the potato 
remains undug. The rot is very DE 
alent. .With some there is a lom 
50% and upward. Some fields 
rotten they will not be harvested. 
market in Salem has nat opened. # 
buyers are afraid to load cars 
the temperature is so high. & 
milch cows are in demand. ay 
farmers have paid as high as 
for extra cows. Cheese from ours 
tories.selis for 15%c in the eae 
markets. It was an unfavorable # 
for. the cucumber seed crop. 
one-half the normal yieid is the 
age this year. 


Few Apples in Madison Co—Sé 
is dry, making it a good time W* 
potatoes. This crop is not 4s 
as last year. Potatoes are of # 
quality and size, but not many > 
bili, bg * gs are loading in some 
tions, at to 40c p bu, Many & 
ers in Lebanon threaten to hold 
crops until price advances. 
tlers say they have not seen 
apples “in 50 years. Oats and 

turned out well. Some 
ers had 50 to GO bus p acre--% 
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a all filled. Milk 
ii p 40-qt.can at farmers’ station. 
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well filled and heavy. ‘Corn 
last. year, 

mg to late and wet spring. Very 
Siitie state corn raised here, Silos 
sells at $1.76 p 

dred weight at Mutual station, and 


s is higher than the price last 
Very little plowing 
ng done on account of dry weather, 
ws are high. A well-marked and 

Holstein cow will bring 


ad built 
00 easily Some farmers hase re- 
d that price. 


Much Corn in Jefferson Co—Very 
fine weather in Jefferso Co for har- 
yesting fail crops. Sii0s are well 
@iled, as there was an abundance of 
corn. Cattle are very high. The F. 
% Baumert Co will pay $2 p 100 for 
milk for Nov, Dee and Jan. Many 
farms are changing hands and good 

nts ar scarce, also farm help. P. 
D. Helmer has purchased the Buel 
Ward farm, near Evans Mills, and 
will take possession Mar 1. Butter 
brings 34c, eges 30 to 35e, little pigs $2. 

Dry in Orange Co—Severe drouth 
ali over Orange Co. Farmers picking 
apples. The crop is the smaiiest in 
many years. The potato crop was 
aiso poor. There is noticed that this 
geason the crops of pumpkins and 

h were failures. Not a cornfield 
im the neighborhood with yellow 

pkins between the rows, as in 
ener years. B, C. Sears of Bloom- 
fag Grove has a new milking machine 
fm Operation, and many farmers have 
visited his barns at milking time to 
Witness it in operation. Six cows are 
iiiked at one time. Mr Sears has a 
100 cows and is the 
Gest farmer in his town to use a milk- 
fog machine successfully 


Few Apples in Tompkins Co—The 
weather thus far this fall has been 
favorable for doing farm work in 
Tompkins Co. The apple crop in this 
gection is very light. Some farmers 
Will not have enough for their own 
use. The peach Crop was good. Corn 
about a medium crop, was injured by 
the drouth during the summer. Oats 
about a medium crop. Hay a fair 
trop, but below that of last year. A 

per cent of it has beem sold for 

and $16 p ton. The potato crop 

ly an average one; the tubers not 

@ large as last year and fewer in 
the hill. Buckwheat about an average 
Gop. Beans a good crop; one farmer 
feports an average of 23 bus p acre. 
He sold as soon as threshed at $3 for 
tea kidneys. The earliest sown wheat 
looking fine. Wheat $1 bu, oats 
hay $14 to $15, eggs 28c, butter 
beans $2 to $3, potatoes, new, 90c 


Farm Sales in Ulster Co—Farms 
have been sold as follows: The fruit 
farm of Mary Ann Tobbs of Ardonia 
t? Anthony Papendre for $2000; the 

acre farm of Max Moller of Ripton, 
intluding stocks, crops, tools, etc, to 
William P. Reilly of Brooklyn; the 

acre farm of Jesse Coddington of 
High Falis to M. McCarmack of 
klyn; 20 acres, with all buildings, 
crops, etc, of F. W. Larhaven of Rip- 
ton to John W. Pipp of the same 
e; the 22-acre place, including 
ali stock, crops, etc, of Ernest Heim of 
St Remy to Charles E. Roerk of New 
York city. 


Surplus Fodder in St Lawrence Co— 
Small grains good; corn fully up. to 
SYerage and secured without injury 

frost. These, together with 

Reavy hay crop, have resulted in con- 

M@derable surplus of fodder in St Law- 

fetice Co above requirements of stock. 

stock consequently very high and 

Bard to find for sale. Average dairy 

coming in in the spring bring 

to $40, springers $60 and up, year- 

heifers $20 to $25, calves to win- 

0 to $15. September milk at 

I creamery netted producers at 

fle of 34.4¢ p ib for butter fat and 

milk back. Shipping stations 

Posted prices up to $2 p 100 Ibs 

fog for winter months. Butchers 

ook very closely at the quality 
beef at 7c. Pork is lic. 


Oats Damage in Oneida Co—Farm- 
iy are nearly through filling silos. 
© corn fodder crop was a little less 
former years. Corn for grain 
& g00d crop generally, of matured 
rn; no frost until Oct 7. Apples 
Msually scarce. Oats yielded from 
Ss to 30 bus p acre, with about 
the ruling. Hail and severe wind 
Fain at time of filling damaged 
to considerable extent. Potato 
Rarvest far advanced; many growers 
finished digging. Crop uneven. 


_* folds rotting badly, others only 


me nearly total failure; 


to 175 bus p acre on the good 
: 4 


price 50 to Gos 
price 50.to Ge p_ bu, — . 
shipped ‘as yet. Butter sells at 

p ib, hogs d w 11% to 12c p ib, 4- 
weeks pigs $3 to $4 apiece. Many pigs 
for. sale and demand good. Thresh- 
ing is nearly completed. Much grain 
had to be stacked, as barns were well 
filled with an abundant erop of hay. 
Much concrete is being used for stable 
floors this seasch. Farmers are hav- 
ing good weather for rushing outdeor 
work, This has been one of the best 
years for’farmers. Afterfeed in mead- 
ows is abundant and pastures have 
kept good this autumn. Sweet corn 
for the factories a good crop, both 
ears and stalks. EPrisk demand for 
new milch cows and springers, also 
beef cattle. 





ONTARIO 


Good Cern in Elgin Co—The farm- 
ers have their corn and buckwheat 
crops nearly all harvested and they are 
good ones, although the heavy recent 
rains have hurt the late buckwheat 
some. The corn crop looks well, the 
oats crop was a bumper, while the 
winter wheat was censiderably 
shrunken and turning out poor for the 
amount of straw in most places. Peas 
are almost a totai failure in these 
parts. There were a few fields of 
spring wheat raised, with a pretty 
fair yield. Potatoes are a medium 
crop, apples are a light crop around 
here; only enough in most places 
for one’s own use. The trees were 
loaded with sets, but the excessive hot 
weather in June caused most of them 
to fall off. There is a considerable 
acreage of winter wheat sown this 
fall that is already getting a good 
growth. Cows are milking fairly well 
now and cheese is steadily raising in 
price at factories. Pork, beef and 
mutton, live and dressed, are very 
searce and high, so much so that 
most of the people are doing without 
meat; they deem it as a luxury. The 
honey crop is a medium one and 
selling from 12% to 5c p lb in the 
comb. There are some silos being 
built in these parts this year. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Oct 17— 
After Monday of last week there was 
an improvement in the cattle trade, 
steers selling Wednesady at a general 
advance of 10@15c. The market 
closed slow, however, for steers. To- 
day there were 37 cars of cattle and 
810 calves on sale. Steers were very 
slow at a decline of 10@15c, and the 
yards were not cleared; bulls ruled 
firm; cows steady. Veals were ih 
moderate demand, with: best grades 
steady and others weak; grassers firm 
in light supply and 25c higher; west- 
ern calves nominal. Steers av 1127 
to 1452 Ibs sold at $5.15@6.50 100 
Ibs, including 12 cars W Va, 1150 to 
1452 Ibs, at the range of prices above 
given, 11 cars Va do, 1127 te 1306 ths, 
5.40@6, 2 cars Ky do, 1160 to 1216 
Ibs, 5.40@5.85. Bulls sold at 3.50@5, 
cows 2.25@4.75, veals 7.75@11, grass- 
ers and fed calves 4@5.25, culls 3.25. 

Sheep 25@35c lower. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $3@ 
462%, culls 2@2.50, lambs 6@8, 
yearlings 4.75@6. Today there were 
a2 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were weak and closed dull, good to 
choice lambs steady at Saturday's 
sales; others weak to a shade lower. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 2.75 
@4.50 p 100 lbs, culls at 2@2.50, me- 
dium to prime lambs 6.25@7.25. 1 
car W Va do at 7.35 (top price). To 
price of N Y state and Pa lambs 7. 
top price of Ind and Ky do 6.75, of 
O do 6.50. Culls sold at 4.30@5.50, 
yearlings at 5@5.50. 

Hogs weakened a trifle Tuesday, 
but ruled firm and 10c higher on 
Wednesday, and held up strong to 
the close. Today there were on 
sale, market 10c higher. N Y_ state 
and Pa hogs averaging 125 to 275 Ibs, 
seliing at §$9.25@9,5 100 ‘Ibs; 1 
bunch at 9.60, roughs P0@8. 


The Horse Market 
Fresh western horses were in _lib- 
eraly supply last week, and while real 
high-class horses were not plenty and 
generally rated steady, others were 
selling at the large auction marts at 
a reduction in many cases of $10@ 20 
p head. Good, second-hand horses 
were in fair demand and steady to 5 
off. Choice heavy: drafters 300@400 
p head, ehunks 170@275, sound, sec- 

ond-hand horses 100@250. 


At Buffalo, market opened lower 
last Monda: head 
the yards. Prime sold at: 








6 _ os f 
6, @5. common 
te fair 8.2508, choice caws 5@5.50, 
common to fair 3.75 
2.75@3.50, export 
common to good 3.75 
4.50@5.40, stockers 38. 
ealves were in fair receipts and steady, 
with top veais outing at 10.50@ 10.75, 
light weights 8@9.50, heavy calves 5 
@7.50., h cows and springers were 
in fair demand at 20@67 ea. One hun- 
dred double decks of sheep and lambs 
arrived Monday and market remained 
steady. There was a light number of 
ag lambs, and these sold at 6.50 
@6.90, with cull to fair kind 5.50@ 
6.25. Choice wethers were scarce and 
ranged from 4.60@4.75, with best 
mixed sheep 4.25@4.50, heavy ewes 
3.90@4. The hog market was active 
upon the arrival of 80 double decks, 
s8SSG RIS yO tee hay Selo 
at 9. . Pp heavy weight 
9.25 @ 9.30. 





At Rochester, the end of the sea- 


son finds trade in produce dragging, 
but prices have held quite steady. 
Most sales of potatoes have been made 
at 45@50c p bu. There is no indica- 
tion of higher prices for cabbage. 
Grapes have brought 40@50c p bskt. 
Fresh eggs 82@35c p doz, with only a 
few being sold. Live poultry firm at 
16@18c p Ib for fowls. 


At Buffalo, grapes have been in 
light demand, but prices have held 
steady. Creamery butter active and 
firm at 31@32: p Ib, dairy 26@27e, 
cheese 15@16c, eggs in light supply 
and firm at 35@3tc p doz, dressed 
fowls l6c, turkeys 20@25c, ducks 17 
@2ic. Cabbage 2c p Ib, onions 65 
@70c p-bu, caulifower 60c@1, applies 
3@4.50 p bbl. Timothy hay 16@17.50 
p ton, oats and wheat straw 7@7.50, 
rye 8. 

At Syracuse, poultry has been easy 
to sell during the past week, and most 
sales have ne at 15@16c p ib for 
fowls and chickens and 14@15c for 
ducks. More dressed poultry is being 
offered than previously because there 
has been such a premium for dressed 
stock. During the past week dressed 
chickens have sold at 20@24c p Ib, 
Eggs are scarce and prices have held 
firm—at 34@37c p doz. Very little 
butter has been offered, cmy bringing 
34 @ 36c. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, caull- 
flower 60c@$1.50 p doz, cabbage 2% 
@5c p head, Hubbard squash 1@2c 
p lb, apples 60c@1 p bu, pears 75ic@ 
1.50. Timothy hay 16@18 p ton, al- 
5 12@14, rye straw 14@16, oats 9 
@ 10. 








COFFEE WAS IT 
People Slowly Learn the Facts 


“All my life I have been such a slave 
te coffee that the very aroma of it was 
enough to set my nerves quivering. I 
kept gradually losing my health, but I 
used to say ‘nonsense, it. don't hurt 
me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the 
truth and the final result was that my 
wheie nervous force was shattered. 

“ heart became weak and uncer- 
wee th its action and that frightened 
me. Finally my physician told me, 
about a year ago, that I must stop 
drinking coffee or I could never expect 


to be well again. 


“I was in despair, for the very 
thought of the medicines I had tried 
so many times, nauseated me. f 
thought of Postum,; but could hardly 
bring myself to give up the coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed ft 
to myself to give Postum a trial. So 
I got a _ package and carefully followed 
the directions, and what a delicious, 
nourishing, rich drink it was! Do you 
know I found it very easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum and not mind 
the change at all? 

“Almost immediately after I made 
the change I found myself hetter, and 
as the days went by I kept on im- 
proving. My nerves grew sound and 
steady, I slept well and felt strong 
and well balanced all the time. 

“Now T am completely cured, with 
the old nervousness and sickness all 
gone. In every way I am well once 
more.” 


It pays to give up the drink ther 
acts on some like a poison, for health 
is the greatest fortune can have. 

Read the little book, * 

Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Rea- 
son.” 


to 1400-Ib steers 
Tb rs 400@ 


anterns 


The cut above tells the story-— 
look at it. One hand lifts the 
“hood,” the other removes the 
globe. Now lift the burner from 
its place—wipe it—slip in a new 
wick—rub globe and lamp free 
of accumulated oil and lamp- 
black and replace parts. Now 
your Liberty Lantem is clean, 
safe, ready for business. Could 
anything be easier? 


Li Lantern 
7 eaten ae yh ety 


“ The 
After the Price i Porgotion "EC BiMMOME® 
Trademark Registered. 
if not af your dealer's, write us. 
HARDWARE 

















“During the fiscal year which closed 
September 30, the number of granges 
organized throughout the country are 
feported as follows by C. M. Free- 
man, secretary .of the national 

‘ange: Washington 105, Michi- 

n 65, Pennsylvania . 35, Ohio 
30, New York 35, Oregon 424, 
Vermont and Kansas 14 each, Iowa 
11, Colorado and Idaho 10 each, Mary- 
land nine, South Dakota, Missouri 
and Minnesota eight each, Massachu- 
setts seven, Maine six, Illinois and 
Wisconsin four each, New Jersey 
three, California, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire’ two each, Connecticut, Ken- 
«tucky and Rhode Island one each, 
total 149. During this same period 
the total number of granges reorgan- 
ized is 45, distributed as follows: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania seven each, 
Delaware six, Minnesota and West 
Virginia five each, Massachusetts and 
Michigan three each, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky and Washington two each, 
— New York and Oregon one 
eac 


Machine Rule in National Grange 


A very illuminating discussion of 
the grange situation has been pre- 
sented recently by F. L. Loucks 
of Watertown, 8S D, in a 20- 
page pamphlet. It is the story of 
Idaho and South Dakota, about which 
s0 much has been said from time to 
time in the past. Mr Loucks is a 
member of the grange in South Da- 
kota, and he has told very plainly 
how the officers of the national 
grange have manipulated matters to 
serve to their own personal advan- 
tage. He feels that the rank and file 
are ‘honest and true, but too many 
of them have been beguiled into per- 
mitting the cloak of fraternity to 
cover a’ few selfish individuals, in- 
stead of the order as a whole, the 
men who have taiked fraternity the 
Joudest, have practiced it the least, 
and have used it as a shield behind 
which to advance their own priva‘e 
designs. 

Cc. B. Hoyt, for organizing in 1909, 
drew from the national grange $1699 
in South Dakota alone. Hoyt made 
two trips across the continent in this 
erganizing work, and later drew from 
the. national treasury for organizing 
16 subordinate and one state grange 
in South Dakota the sum of $1741. 
Think of it—$100 a grange! Mr. 
Loucks further says: “A political 
machine dies hard. There were 
powerful interests at work, not only 
to prevent grange extension, but 
grange growth as well. Oregon and 
Washington had set a that must 
be checked, their representatives dis- 
eredited and no more of that kind 
permitted.” 


Farmers’ National Congress 


The farmers’ national congress be- 
gan its sessions in Lincoln with an 
attendance of something more- than 
200 at its first meeting, the Wiscon- 
tin delegation being the first to ar- 
rive. The states represented at the 
jirst session were: Ohio, Kansas, Illi- 
nois,. Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ne- 
‘braska, Iowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Oregon, New 
York, Georgia and the District of Co- 
Jumbia. 

Pres Sparks of the state college of 
Pennsylvania claimed that the public 
schools do: not teach farm children 
enough of work related to farm life, 
that the pupils learned geography of 
foreign countries, but were taught 
mothing of the farm; that the girls 
studied literature of Longfellow ana 
knew of the mountains of the moon, 
fut were not taught to make bread. 
(Prof Baucher of Marion normal col- 
lege of Indiana followed, her address 

Education of the farmers’ boys 

a girls. Her opinions were decided- 

A agg to those of Prof Sparks, 

a plea for a more liberal edu- 

<ation. claiming that a more liberal 

education with culture and refine- 

ment for the farm boys and girls was 
needed. 

The congress is making as its main 
work for the coming year the passage 
of a parcel post law the federal 
. law makers. Many of the old resolu- 
tions were reaffirmed. Among the most 
notable were those in reference to 

.manufacture of tinctured alcohol, 
ce Seaaarvation s besens- 
‘the of natu- 











ORGANIZE AND ‘EDUCATE 


“Texas Tobacco Shows Quality’ 


The season in Texas has been 
rather dry and acreage was reduced 
in some localities, A fine quality of 
tobacco was harvested, according to 
reports of many growers. Although 
many sales have not been made some 
thas changed hands at 15@20c p Ib in 
the bdle. 

None of this year’s tobacco crop 
has been sold, but growers are ex- 
pecting 17c p lb in the bdle. Qual- 
ity is extra good and we raised 650 
Ibs p acre, against 300 last year. Acre- 
age is about half as large as in ’09.— 
[W. W. W., St Augustine, Tex. 

Weather has been too dry to take 
down tobacco. Growers are asking 
15¢ p Ib in the bdle, but practically 
none as yét has been sold. Quality 
of this year’s crop is excellent, being 


Exchange Advertising 


fi Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must 
advertisement 


be counted as part of the 
and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY; must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of am P omgy SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted ha above sate, a will be inserted in 
our REAL. ESTATE MA 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a work each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE sTocK 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 

Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin; bred 
sows, service boars. Beagles, Collie pups, Guernsey 
calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON 
Cochranyville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 2 to 
ones, Collie bitches bred $12. 
Buff Orpington cockerels, 75c 
Perulack, Pa. 





6 months old, good 
White Leghorn and 
each. W. LOTHERS, 





POLAND CHINA boar pigs, 3 mouths old, that 
fa good. Sired by my show boar, Marksman. 
if sold in October. G. 8S. ALL, Farm- 





AYRSHIRES—Choice bull calves from large pro- 
ducing cows. Shropshires, ram lam nicely wooled 
CHAS RYDER & SON, Bornesville, N Y. 


FOR WALE—Bull born April 18, 1910. 
dam‘s record 20,516.9 pounds milk 365 days 
$100. C, L. ROBERTS, Basking Ridge, N J. 


REGIETERED: DUROC-JERSEY swine of all ages 
and excellent breeding; style and aay unexcelled. 
WILLARD WALRATH, Ft Plain, 


POLAND-CHINAS—Spring and fali 
prize-winning sows. Prices right. E. E. 
National Military Home, Dayton, 0. 


WANTED—Carload cows that will freshen during 
eg or spring. Good milkers and size required 
F. RUPERT, Seneca, N Y. 





Sire’s 
Price 








from 
OWELL, 


vie. 








English 


LARGE IMPORTED 
blood now ready. 


. Extra fine pigs, 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


RED POLLED bull calf, 7 
Southdown rams; registered 
Knowlesville, N Y. 


Yorkshires, new 
A. A. BRAD- 





months; cow, 4 years. 
stock. W. HOOD, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


aa WHITE 5 WYANDOTTES, thorough 
bred lay. + beauties. Circular 
oLDENROD FAR Stewartstown, Pa. 


eg yy White Leghorn cockerels, F 
$3, hea laying strain. HELDE 
POULTRY FARM, Altamont, NY. 


CHOICE RINGLET ROCK _ cockerels, 
Duroc-Jersey pigs. M. J. MACKAY, 
Farm,” Emporium, Pa. 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns dnd Indian Runner 
ducks. Trios $4. Write. OWNLAND FARM, So 
Hammond, N ¥. 


bred and 
free. 





and 
BERG 





. registered 
“Sunnyside 








FOR SALE—50 yearling 8 C ¥ hens, $1 
each; 25 ene. 50 cents each. C. LYON, E 
Masonville, N 





COLORED MUSCOVY ducks, large, beautiful, 
pentane Circular. BERT DILLENBECK, Ran- 
all, > . 





SINGLE COMB White Leg- 
GRANT MOYER, Fit Plain, 


263-EGG STRAIN 
aa circular free. 





TRIO THOROUGHBRED BUFF PLYMOUTH, five 
doliars. EDGEWOOD FARM, Baliston Lake, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK prpoes. and pullets $1 to $1.50 
each. Good ones. J. IL. HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa. 








BUFF ROCKS—Cockerels and pullets. Fine stock. 
Also ferrets. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED ~ 


eS es r 

FRUIT FARM FOREMAN—Active, energetis: 
thoroughly he ga | in pruning, spraying, 

and packing fruit. . To the right man will 


terest in profits besides salary. Must come 
DAVIDSON FRUIT FARM CO, Dea ke, 
rence Co, 0. 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, postoffice 
a, Leg 177 aS clerks. November @ - 
$600 1400. Free instructions. AMP 

a ad “SERVICE. SCHOOLS, Dept 240, . 





TELEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless taught 

oughly and quickly. Positions guaranteed. 
free. EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED—A_ hustling working farmer, ; 
number in family, experiences. When and whens 
references in first letter. « BOX 457, Troy, N ¥ 

ge a = farm hand by month 


man without children preferred, 
DENISON, “‘Eamesion, N'Y. Re 


OUR REAL ESTATE: 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People 
Week 





a 

















FOURTEEN pure bred M B turkeys, Wolf stock, 
cheap. DOROTHY FakTRIDGE, Gerry, N Y. 


LEGHORNS, White and Brown. Cockerels $1, hens 
$1.25. LEGHORN FARMS, Laucaster, Pa. 


CHOICE ROSE COMB Fhode Island Red cock- 
erels. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BEST SEED POreTae ~ oes catalog 70 popular 
ee now ready. A. G. LDRIDGE, Fishers, 











STOCK, MACHINERY and crops, 25. acres, 
$2400 cash. 51 head of live stock, incly 7 
splendid dairy cows, 12 heifers, 3 horses, calves 
hogs, a large flock of poultry, a complete set of 
ern farming machinery, small tools, dairy 
and all crops, growing or harvested, thrown. 
taken immediately with this money-making: 
ware county dairy. farm; smooth, rich, rolling ‘# 
pasture for 50 cows, large quantity of wood 

ber; fine’ two-story 15-reom house, runn 

3- -story over-shot barn 44x64, silo, other outh 

all in first-class repair; near neighbors, school, 
drive to railroad station; owner Wery old, heg 
money, wants to retire, everything goes for 
$2400 cash, balance easy terms. Full de 





FOR SALE—1 car white potatoes, 65 cents bu. 
FOB Unadilla. c. H. TULLIS, Unadilla, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—If you don’t 
own one or more of our shares, write for particulars 
This security has been the favorite with the 
conservative investors for many years, during 

it has paid dividends vwuninterruptedly. It 

looks now like it would be even more profitable. In- 
vestment at the present price is likely to show a 
heavy increase in value and earning power. Write in 
perfect confidence A. HERBERT MYRICK, President 
Orange Judd Company, Editor-in-Chief American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


NO GUESSWORK ABOUT IT—Your money in- 
vested with us is as safe as in the bank. Hundreds 
of farmers have profited from this fact for years. 
Why not you? Write me to tell you about it. 
HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Co, 
Editor-in-Chief American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette 
St, New York. 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware shipped te ag address -d from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
eontaining jugs, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and 
coffee pots, a little of each. » Send with order; 
write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


FOXES—Land, water and snow sets. Every pos- 
sible secret and scent, > worth $100. 
Money back if desired.- R 50 cents for 
limited time only. DEAN & CO, Box 88, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 














BOYS, GIRLS, sell 24 packages family combina- 
tion needle cases at 10c each and receive beautiful 
self-filling fountain pen as premium. hae ass 3 
ORVILLE L. EVERY, Mt Pleasant, Ulster © 


LIQUOR BARRELS for cider. _ Fresh emptied. 
Ready for use. No order too small. HENRY 8. 
THORNDIKE, “New Bedford, Mass. 


FERTILIZER LIME—F Prices, etc, 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburs. Pa. 


Apri BARRELS, low price. GILLIES, Medina, 
N Y. 








address 








DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOX, COON AND RALEBIT HOUNDS, broke to 
gun and field and guarant . Price right. Stamp 
for reply. H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 


of beautiful, maple- etes 
page 31, Strout’s Biggest Farm -Barga 
copy Station 1096, E. A. STROUT. o 


St. N Y¥. 





LIVE STOCK AND CROPS included. 
farm near New York. Ten good cows, pair 
16 acres of corn, millet and potatoes, and 
full of hay go with this rich, splendidly 
farm; near creamery, 3% miles to large town 
railroad; only 65 miles to New York city 
elevation, healthful; land level, soil extremely 
tile, produces splendid crops, keeps 22 cows Yi 
of horses in spring and brook Watered pasture, 
wood, abundance of fruit; 7-room house, 
water, barns, sheds, other outbuildings; 
everything, $5500,. part cash. Full details 
and other fine farms throughout the east, m 
live stock, ag eed and crops ineluded, 
pit Biggest Farm Bargains, illustrated, 
py- free. Station 1096. 5. A. STROUT, 
34th St, New York city. 





DAIRY PAYS $100 five 
utes’ walk to railroad station, church, high 
and steres is this 40-acre farm, in 
cultivation, produces excellent crops, keeps 
hi cows, owner. sells $100 worth of 
month; orchard produces 200 bushels apples 

shels pears in season; attractive 10-room, # 
house, telephone, big store barn, horse barn, # 
other outbuildings. Owner has other business 
taken immediately will include, 9 cowe, pa 
wagon, all machinery, 4 acres of corn, 
toes, one acre of beets and milk route for only 
part cash. Photograph of cozy residence @ : 
details, page 29, Strout’s Biggest Farm Bargain, 
out, copy free. Station 1096, E. A. STROUD 
West 34th St. N Y. 


FARM FOR SALE—44 
Stock and tools included. Money-making far 
main read from Oswego to Rome, 2 miles & 
lage and railroad station; pond watered p 
8 cows, smooth, mostly level fields, 
and grain, 
2-story 10-room house, 5 Opt 
water at house and barn; owner includes cow, 
all farming machinery and tools, only $1700, 
cash. Full details of this and other good i 
farms, page 31, Strout’s Biggest Farm 5 
just out, copy free. Station 1096, E. A. 

47 W 34th St, N Y. 


WANTED—To_ correspond 
160 res land in southern Fi 
$125. Why pay $10 to $60 per acre for 
in. this locality when you can homestead? § 
all fees, costs and expenses after you arri¥@,) 
gets you ready to begin work on your own 
Write WM P. GOULD, Ft Myers, Fla. 


MONTHLY. Only 





acres, $1700, part 





with farmers who 
orida, 





0 I C PIGS. Pedigree 
shires also; prices right. M H. 
head, L L. 


furnished a few Berk- 
wM YOUNG, River- 


MILCH GOATS—Few Malta-American, bred Tog- 
a — $12 = each. GEORGE BEEMAN, 
yons, N : 





JERSEY S—Combination and Colin 44: for sale, 
_— 9 heifers, 7 bulls. E. IVIN: Landen- 
rg, 


Pups for 


SABLE AND “WHITE Scotch collies. 
Hammond, 


ok. Fine. THOS RUTHERFORD, 





POLLED HEREFORDS, 
NATIONAL 


three bulls, O I C pigs. 
ROAD STOCK FARM, Richmond, Ind. 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITES, prices _rea- 
sonable. ° EDWIN MOYER, R D 2, Ft Plain, N Y. 


OXFORD RAM LAMBS and Poland-China pigs. 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


OR SALE—15 
CHARLES MOORE, 


POQLAND-CHINAS—-Some extra nice pigs ready to 
ship” N. D. SNYDER, Lacéyville, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, exceptionally 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY pies for ste or exchange. 
BERRY RANCH, Ashville, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS and O I C pigs. GEORGE 
COTTON, Friendship, N Y. 


JERSEY BULL, No 77735. 
SEIDERS, Halifax, Pa. 


OHIO DUROC PIGS 
DeGraf, 0. 








Shropshire 
Ohio. 


registered rams. 


Frazeysburg, 








fine, , $6. 





CRAN- 





ROBERT 








Farmer’s price. JOHN 





$8, pair $15. 8S. WICKS, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 
SINGLE COMB R I T Rea _putiets, yearling 
thoroughbred, winter layers, $1.50 each, discount on 
large orders. hho “Wyandotte cockerels. A. G, 
BLOUNT, Hastings, » 


hens, 


TWO COON HOUNDS, $25 each. Moving to city. 
Order at once. B. A. LEMMON, Fredericksburg, 0, 





SALE—Fox hound and p Stamp for 


DAVID WOOD, Stony Creek, } 
CHAS FOSTER, 


FOR 
reply. 


FERRETS and rabbit hounds, 
Wellington, 0. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
durable and cheap. A pleasure to answer 
ROY BROTHERS, 








ROY 
comfortable, 
inquiries for booklet and price. 
E Barnet, Vt. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Cents a Word 
AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—$5 daily selling our. Handy Tool; 12 
seller. Sample free. 


articles in one. nm 
| peaemmed MFG COMPANY, 453 Third St, Dayton, 














MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—If you want a bosition as fireman, 
brakeman, interurban motorman, ‘conductor or train 
#150 Ste oe? LA Sy fi Lad 
mon ose or 
undreds put work 
300 ‘more 


“wanted. I PLAILWAY ae 


home. 
tion blank 
No 37, In- 





WANTED—White and brown eggs from henneries 

ucing not less than 1 case a week. Top prices. 

© commission. H. F. KOSTER, 667 W 178, New 
York City. , 





this year’s breeders. and 
leading shows. Write. 


in 
oR, Craig, _Sehenecta ay Co, N Y¥. 








for firemen $100 
Ex- 








A. is) TAKES 218-ACRE fertile farm, plenty 
imber and fruit, 7-room house, two large D 
abundance water, 1 mile Creamery, 3 
town; half cash, balance 5 
booklet. VALLEY FARM AGE 


ioe 
RR 
desc 

Owego, N 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic 
information concerning fruit growing. i 
era] farming, manufacturing and business 
nities in any part of Oregon. Address PORT 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 648, Portland, © 


FOR SALE--arm of 230 acres, 46 acres 
400 sugar mipies, twelve-room house, two 
o- ae. fruit. Price, $4000. Stoce 

ught. HALL’S FARM OB 
Owego, “Tioga County, N Y. 


GOOD HOME FARMS and money makers 
sonable prices in nearly al! parts of N ‘ 
alog free to inten dine buyers. NOR 
CO, Syracuse, N 


$3000. SPLENDID 50-ACRE fruit farm. uy 
apples, comfortable buildings, near 
other “Good Farms Cheap’ catalog. 














Goo 





2890 ACRES OF Virginia coal, 3 veins 
ity. Surface to operate same for 
oe’ Address W. I. HORN, RD 3, Se 





FLORIDA FARM for mle. C. F. 
Box 923 , Fla. 


, Sanford 








A A Sells Sheep, Hogs and } 

American Agriculturist, New 
City. Gentlemen: The adv I 
your paper gave me sales for 
pups] had, and could have sold 
more from the one advert 
The adv..of the Yorkshire pi 
me good results also. And I : 
you more soon of Shropshire 
Yorkshires, I consider hen 
good one for. piety 
8. Cuthbert, Hammond, YY 





an cigar leaf. Acreage fs in- nd run about 800 -Ibs: 
gta 30%, and yield prom- tions: ; - gee with 1000 in 
fees 1200, against 1000 in "08, p In the cigar leaf district surround- early cut tobacco 
[0 0.. Nacogdoches County, ; ing Seville the acreage is . reduced would run fair to good, and late would | 

Acreage is reduced about 10% from “about 25% this year. The quality of average about good. None as yet has 
Jast year and yield is nearly double the crop is good, but we have h no been sold, and growers are asking w@ 

acre, or 1000 Ibs p acre this year. offers from buyers. The ‘09 crop has i2c p lb, About 10% of last year’s crop | 
; uality of crop is extra good, but so practically all left farmers’ hands.— is on hand.—[W. L., Montgoniery 
far no prices. are quoted. Growers [E. J. B., Medina County, O. * County, O. 

ct 20c p lb. About 25% of the We harvested 200 Ibs p acre. more Quality of this year’s crop is fully 
at crop is still on hand.—{A. H, P., tobacco than in ‘0B, but the acreage up to normal, but there have been 
tt Augustine County, Tex is 20% smaller. Farmers are holding no sales recorded. Growers are ask- 

Severe! farmers in this locality in- for 10@15¢ p tb in the bdle—(J. C. ing 12c p Ib.in the bdle. Acreage is 
tended to grow tobacco in ‘li that M., Horseheads, N Y. uced 10% and yield is 800 lbs, 
@ia not this year. We can surpass As far as we can see at present the against 900 last year.—[J. C. C., Ger- 
the Fla type of Cuban, This year the "10 tobacco crop is very good, but I mantown, oO. 

ld was 700 to 1000 Ibs p acre. No have heard of no Sales, although buy- Yield is 750 Ibs, against 900 p acre 
eart has been let, but growers ¢?s have been busy looking up the last year. Acreage is 30% smaller: ’ a 
a ct 15@20c p lb as soon -as Crops. Growers expect to receive 9@ thas grown in ‘09. No sales yet re- . 
a at a—{J. B. N., Montgomery I4c in the bdle at least. Practically corded; but farmers ask 10@15c p tb. “94 
meee ot ’ all of the 09 crop is out of growers’ [{W: F. L., Covington, O. —99 a vf Pure 
a A this year was 800 Ibs-p acre, hands.—[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. No sales or contracts have yet been 0 


: - a veRr » iter Acreage is reduced 30%, but the made, and growers ask 14@16c p Ib American iron R 
inst 700 lbs last ar, The quality 
aga : crop. weighs. more p acre than last Acreage is incréased about 10% in  Guarant For 30 Years 


cro is , and ft Vv £ j- - 
Seid is Oe a being ite pie year, 1200 lbs against 900. Quality Ralph township and part of West 
= M. D., Nacogdoches County, Tex. Of the crop is fair, but none has been Hampfield. Yield will run 300 Ibs tin g 
#8. M. v., + i ; - sold. Buyers have meee holding for heavier than in ’09.—[(C. H., Colum- 
aa 20c p lb in the le.—[{C. H. V., bia, Pa. 

The Valuable Cigar Leaf Crop Chemung, N Y. ‘ Practieally none ofthis year’s crop 
A 8 This year’s crop is 25% short of last. has changed hands. The acreage is 

Estimates of yield of cigar leaf to- No sales are reported because it is fully equal to that of last year, and 
bacco. ;nd ruling prices, ete, were too early.—[J. H. A., Sterling, O. the yield will be 500 Ibs p acre more. 


given in American Agriculturist’ last Both yield and acreage are reduced, [I. K., Lebanon County, Pa. core, Guy will life 
week. The following is testimony Acreage amounts to about 75% of last Output from this county will be less Montross Co., 4 
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110 inch wheel base 


Six other models to choose from—Roadster, Demi- 
Tonneau, Torpedo, Fore Door Style, Inside Drive, 
Coupe. Get Catalog showing all 


Detroit Durability and Reliability are 
the Result of Profit Turned Back into the Car 


You in the rural districts realize how much reliability and durability in an automobile 
mean to you. ‘These twin qualities are a necessity anywhere—bet above all in the 
farming districts. Garages and repait shops are miles away. 

We do not expect to get rich over night making motor cam. We ase tuming our 
profits back. You get the benefit. We have lote of time to get returns on our 
investment. But you baven’t. You must get yours on the one car you buy. 


The Motor’s the Thing—You Want Power 


In the Warren-Detroit “30” you buy the best motor ever put into a popular 
priced car—42436 inch bore and stroke. You'll look in vain for a car in its 
class with a bigger bore and stroke. t's equipped with a high grade Bosch 
Magneto; on other cars at the price you pay exten for this very necessary 

equipment. You don't have to keep adjusting this motor; it’s properly put 
together and tested. But one car ever beat the Warren ia an economy 

test—it cost $250 more. ; 
The Warren “30” is without-a Goubt the greatest value im the 
automobile market. Look it over; examine it and criticize it. 
1 You'll be quick to reslize its ing value. 

His oh We have put extra dollars and cents into the construction 
4 1 g of the Warren-Detrot “30° —that's why it's standard | 
TOR aa construction, but more than standard value. points 


these 
* 7 135 miles at am outom, tbs = 








Caceres Coetioen ples—ee 
roar, 3423%6 tach tows ond | 
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“demonstration SOY 
Warren Motor Car Co., Dept. “A” : aif f 
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last year. The acreage is about 
tome ot 108, and yield p mere will be 
about 1400 Tbs; nst 1500 last year. 
None of the ‘10 crop is sold.—[A. 58. 
W., Elkland, Pa. 


Supervising Farm Education 
“The newly appointed supervisor of 
agricultural education, F. W. Howe, 
has just become state supervisor of 


agricultural education in New York. 
This is the first office of the kind in 


any state. Mr Howe has been doing 
}@gricultural work for the government 
in the office of the experiment sta- 
tions, and on October 15 assumed his 
néw duties at Albany. Born in Mich- 
igan, he is a graduate of both the 
juniversity of Michigan and the Mich- 
ligan agricyltural college. He is one 
_of our pioneers in agricultural educa- 
tion. His work will be to devise agri- 
cultural courses for high schools, to 
‘oversee the teaching, and to help se- 
cure teachers for this comparatively 
new branch. He wil! give instruction 
along this line at the Cornell summer 
school. His first duty as official pro- 
moter of agricultural education in 
high schools. 

New York has done better than 
many other states in this sort of edu- 
cation, having now three secondary 
agricultural schools. It is a question, 
however, whether it would not have 
been better for the state to have used 
this money for already existing high 
schools rather than for sec- 
ondary schools. By showing school 
boards the advantage of this training 





it is possible, within a few years, to, P 


have agriculture taught in the impor- 
tant agricultural high schools in the 
state. 

The state legislature has enacted a 
law providing that any high school 
introducing a course in agriculture 


which requires extra instructors may 
receive from the state treasury $500. 
Any school which introduces a course 
of training in domestic science may 
receive an additional $200, providing 
it employs a special teacher for this 
purpose, and if a course is added ‘in 
book and class instruction along lines 
akin to agriculture and domestic scl- 
ence another $200 is provided. Thus 
a high school employing three special 
teachers for these lines may receive 
$900 in state aid. The probability is 
that instruction in-agriculture will be 
provided for in the seventh grade also. 
This is due to the movement in 
New York and elsewhere for teach- 
ing in the school, aubjects akin to the 
environments of the child. It may 
help keep boys and girls in school 
for a longer pertod also. The edu- 
cational authorities are trying to 
eliminate the breaking off point at 
the end of the eighth grade, where 
boys frequently stop. Consequently, 
instead of dividing the sehool course 
into three periods of four years 
each, as is usually done, the elemen- 
tary course wiil continue through the 
first six grades. The seventh grade 
will be in an intermediate course 
leading to the ‘high school, and at 
that point will be the initiation in- 
to agricultural education and_- such 
other modern lines as have direct and 
proper application as to the problem 
of making a living. 
Mr Howe is particularly interested 
in this and hopes this will result in 
boys interested in school -un- 
ne through the full 12 
‘grades. Mr Howe’s preparation has 
been in tune with the New York posi- 
tion he is now filling.. He saw the 
_moyement for agricultural education 


.-Maumee, 


occupied a few 


coming and quit ordinary high school 
teach and supervision in order 
that he might be ready. When the 
idea fully took possession of him he 
was superintendent - of schools at 
OG, which position ‘he re- 
signed, and went to the. Michigan 
agricultural college where he \became 
an instructor until called to the 
United States department which he is 
now leaving. We see a great work 
for Mr Howe in New York, and be- 
lieve he is undertaking something 
that will be of lasting benefit, not only 
to the boys and girls who come in 
touch with his efforts, but to the en- 
tire state. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Hogs 
Per 100 Ibs ; 
1910 | 1909 
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At Chicago, prices on beef cattle of 
all grades have resumed the position 
weeks ago before 
packers hammered prices. The sup- 
ply of such at the yards is large 
and prices often go in favor of killers. 
Yearlings meet a lively call and fcy 
1000-Ib steers top the market at $7.75 
100 lbs, choice beeves range up to 
1.85, with a fair number 7.40@ 7.65. 
The bulk of good weight steers, how- 
ever, sell at 6.90@7.35, and good 1150 
to 1300-l1b killers land 6.40@6.75. Re- 
ceipts of western range cattle are lib- 
eral, and strictly good to choice steers 
bring 6@7, but not many land above 
5.50. Calves gemtinue in liberal sup- 
ply, and vVéalers of prime quality top 
10.25, common light stuff 8 and lower, 
strong weight calves 4@6.25. Outlet 
for feeders continues reasonably 
good, with O and Ind farmers after 
short range feeders at 5@5.75. Hast- 
ern stockers bring 3.25@5.10. 

Receipts are. rather liberal on all 
weights and kinds of hogs, and the 
portion of desirable 190 to 250-lb 
hogs. good enough to sell shippers is 
rather small. Mixed packing, me- 
dium and butchers sell at $8.15@9.10 
p 100 Ibs, heavy packing and selected 
shipping 8@8.85, light packing and 
selected shipping 8.40@9.05. 

Receipts continue heavy o1 all 
grades of sheep and heavy native 
ewes sell at $4@4.25 p 100 lbs, fcy na- 
tive -wethers 4.50@4.75, yearlings 4@ 
5.60, fat range wethers 4@4.50, feed- 
ing wethers 3.50@4.25. Most of the 
range wethers are taken by feeders 
5@5.40, and a few lots of extra fat 
ones have s-ld to packers as high as 
5.60. Fat range lambs topped 
about 7, although some good lambs 
bave been bought by killers at 6@ 
6.50, fat native lambs bring 6.85@7, 
some choice offerings going at 7.15. 

The Horse Market 

Leading eastern dealers are in 
large supply, :nd many commercial 
horses and some heavy stall-finished 
drafters are shipped to the east. Large 
rugged feeders clear $165@225 and 
upward, with small southerners about 
— at 70@125, carriage horses 100 
@ 4 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat 





Corn 


1909 


Cash or 
Spot 


New York 
Toledo... | ; , } 
St.Louis . | 2: 624 


Min d | 
Li verpool rs 


Traders on the big grain exchanges 
are very funny fellows. They have 
known for weeks that the cereal crops 
were shaping up splendidly. They 
have had a keen realization that in 
bulk and in quality the harvests of '10 
are excellent. Nor have they been 
insénsible to the fact, that even 
granted coarse grains show a heavy 
total, so indeed is the demand for 
home consumption. This is another 
way of sayirg that irrespective of the 
present or. prospective. requirements 
on export account, the home markets 
will absorb in the months to come 
an exceedingly large proportion of 
the outturn of the present season. In 


1910 | 1909 | 1910 








603 
‘684 
72 
4 
61 
58 
82 





LATEST 


“cially well, although there i 


spite of all this prices have shoWn @ 
further whittling down of 2@4c p-bu 
all along the line. ; i 

At Chicago, wheat declined 3@4c, 
apparently under this Keen’ appre- 
ciation of .the fact of good crop 
returns. The’ government report coin- 
cided very closely with American Agri- 
culturist’s final figures of small grains 
presented in our issue of Oct 15: The 
export trade was indifferent, and re- 
ceipts of wheat at. priniary ~ points 
made a good total, as is common at 
this time of year. Wheat for Dec de- 
livery sold under 95¢ p bu, subsé- 
quently recovering feebly, while’ May 
was at one time’ very close to the 
dollar point. No 2 red winter wheat 
in store 96@97c: p bu. 

Corn shared the general weakness 
and went to the iowest level in several 
years, No 2 mixed for Dec delivery 
selling at Chicago under 47c p bu, with 
May under 50c, recovering indiffer- 
ently. 

Oats followed other cereals, aver- 
aging weaker, and at one time 2c 
lower. There was much talk over 
the authentic figures of record-break- 
ing crop yield, and the trade was not 
inclined to do very much buying for 
investment holding. Standard oats in 
store 31% @32c p bu, Dee sold off to 
30%c, and May close to 34c. 

Rye offerings were small and picked 
up at about a recent price level; No 
2 to-go to store quoted at 77%c p bu. 

Grass seeds were offered in a re- 
stricted manner, and prices without 
much change. Prime clover $15.25 p 
100 ibs, timothy 8@8.50, buckwheat 
1.50 @ 2. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from stere, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country comsignees must 
pay er and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually sé- 


cured. 
Beans 


At New York, new marrow beans 
are having some demand at $3 p bu, 
pea beans and mediums continue light 
and trade is sufficient to absorb stock 
at 2.50, yellow eye 3; Cal lima 3.35. 


At Chicago, at the level which prices 
have lately been taking beans are 
about steady. Choice hand-picked pea 
beans sell at $2.30@2.40 p bu, me- 
diums nominally the same as pea 
beans, red kidney 4.25; Cal lima 5.50 
p 100 Ibs. 

Eggs 


At New York, arrivals continue 
light, and supply of high-grade fresh 
gathered eggs are so small that prices 
continue in sellers’ favor. State and 
Pa nearby hennery, white 32@34c p 
doz, brown 30@35c, western white 27 
@33c, miscellaneous lots 20@29c. 


At Chicago, a good business is being 
done in eggs, mainly on local account. 
Best ‘quality of fresh eggs sells at 
zergc p doz, miscellaneous lots 18% 
@ 24c. 


Hay 

At New York, receipts continue 
moderate, and market was firm on all 
timothy hay. Stock; with a slight 
mixture of clover, did not 1 espe- 
no ac- 
cumulation. Clover is quiet, rye straw 
steady. Prime timothy sells at $1.15 
Ry Ibs, No 3-85@90c, clover mixed 
90c @1, clover 65@75e, long rye straw 
55@60c, oats and wheat 40@ 45e. 


At Chicago, demand is good for 
choice grades and market firm. Of- 
ferings are rather small; but all low 
grades liberal and market dull. Choice 
timothy sells at $19@20 ton, No 8 
12@14, rye straw 7.50@ 8.50, 

Mill Feéds 

At New York, practically all kinds 
of mill feeds are dull, with prices 
weak. Coarse western spring bran in 
100-Ib sks to arrive sells at $21.85 p 
ton, standard middlings 23.85, red dog 
in 140-I1b sks 28.60, linseed of] meal 
88, gluten feed 25.95, Boston rate 
points 26.35, Syracuse rate points 
25.35. Cottonseed, meal is steady at 
32, Boston rate- points, and at 
New York. Trading is moderate in 
brewers’ meal, which sells at 1.29 p 
100 Ibs, grits 1.30, flakes 1.70. 

Onions 

Onions are rather small, but, as a 
whole, are fair in quality. About 60% 
as much land is devoted to onions this 
year as last, or about acres, 
against 350. The yield p acre will run 
close to 125 bus, compared with 250 a 
year ‘ago. Present price to growers 
: bu. About half the growers 
— to hold.—[G. C.,- Lake Coun- 
Vy 


At New York, the onion’ market is 
slightly firmer.on best yellow. The 


gemacp offerings are small, and’ 
erior stock does not move proms 
State and western white séll at 
90c p bu, wHite pickle $1@1.25, y, 
1.50, L I yéllow 1:50 p bbl, req” 
7.50, Orage Co (NY) red 1.40@ 
yellow 1.25@ 1.50, Ct valley yellow # 
@1.25 p 100-Ib bag, white 2.50@3) 
At Chicago, values are ruling steams 
and cooler weather caused a some 
what better feeling in the market 
ferings ‘are ‘good, with -home-; 
red or yellow bringing 60@65c x 
Ib. sk,’. white 90c, Ind yellow 604 


rwhite $1. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New. York, . high-grade jy 
meet a firm market, Seckel sel a 

50@7 p bbl; Bartlett 2@3, , 

@4, Bosc 3@5.50. Quinces them 
lower figures because of liberal offm 
ings at 1.50@3.50 p bbl, peaches? 
@1.25 p bskt. Grapes are in moder 
supply and prices irregular at @ 
x p case. Cranberry’ market® 
steady, and a little better trade 
developed, with Cape Cod late seljine 
at 4:50@6 p bbl, Early Black 4@5q 

Nuts 


At New York, supplies of. nor 
chestnuts continue light and dem 
good; market is firm and somew) 
higher. Southern chestnuts share 
the advance. Old cultivated are a Game 
on the market. New hickory nutsa 
arriving and market is firm. Big 
walnuts or butternuts yet to ai 
Northern chestnuts sell at $7.50@8 
p 6-lb bu, southern 5@6.75, large 
tivated 1@4, hickory nuts 3@3% 
50-Ib bu, old black walnuts Tic, & 


ternuts 
Poultry 

At New York, buying of live pow? 
is moderate and market about stez 
Spring chickens sell at 14@15c ji 
fowls °14@17c, roosters 11@12c, f 
keys 14@15c, ducks 13@15c, geese 
@13c, live r:geons 20c. Dressed pa 
try trade shows a little more 
spring turkeys are in fair supply 
roosters and ducks steady. F “% 
killed turkeys, old, sell at 18@22e6@ 
lb, spring 18@ 25c, squab broilers 
@50c r or 19@24c p Ib, spr 
chickeng 16@ 21c, fowls 16@18c, ros 
ers 12%c, ducklings 19@20c, ducks 
@l5c, geese 20@24c, prime sq 
weighing from 7 to 9 lbs to doz & 
@4 p doz. : 

At Chicago, arrivals of dre 
poultry are ample and market f 
steady. Fowls sell at 5@12c p 
roosters 10%c; spring chickens 1 
12c, ‘turkeys 17@18c, ducks 13@ 
Fresh killed poultry moves rata 
slowly and arrivals are moderal 
Old turkeys sell at 18%c p Ib, fe 
10@12c, roosters 10@11%c. 

Vegetables ; 

At New York, cabbages are a lite 
firmer and sell at $3@4 p 100, 708 
p ton, 50@75c p bbl. Cauliflower 
steady for choice at $1.25@38 p 
Lettuce continues weak at 15@6@5¢ 
bskt, squash is steady, with yell 
crooked neck, white and Hubbas 
bringing 50c@$1 p bbl, marrow @ 
75c, carrots sell at $1 p 100 behs,.% 
washed $1.50@1.85 p bag, beets } 
@1.50 p -100 bchs, celery 15@30¢: 
doz roots, cucumbers $1.50@3 p 
eggplant 35@50c p bskt, string be 
wax or green 50@70c p_ bskt, 
nips, rutabaga 75c@$1 p bbl, w 
1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 4 
65c p bx. 


Wool 

At Boston, dealers are optimi 
over the. future woo! market, but 
yet prices are unchanged, and wash® 
fleeces from Pa, O and W Va XX 
at 31@32c p Ib, X 29@30c, Dela 
from O. and Pa, fine 34@35c, t 
washed 26@27c, washed combing 4™ 
clothing from O and Pa, fine 23@-46 
unwashed 21@22c, % blood O 
Que combing 28@29¢, cloth bee’ 


Apples Selling Readily ~ 


Numerous sales ‘have been made) 
the commercial apple orchards 
late at good prices to the growers. 7 
New York orchards have chang 
hands at prices ranging from . 
to 4, the latter price being sec®s 
for fancy stock, which is to be & 
ported. Prices throughout the & 
son have been ‘fair to good, 
growers report a higher figure 
quoted now than a few weeks 
The following paragraphs are ré 
made by correspondents of Amer 
Agriculturist telling -of conditions 
their localities: ac 


Quality Good in Pennsylvania > 
Ohio ee 

Size of crop is about the eam 

last year, or 80% of a full one. 
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Growers sold at an aver- 


FP sicid. 
“4 $4 p bbl.—{G. H., Har- 


[ame of about 
Smeburg, Pa. 
"crop was sprayed, but 
about 10% smaller than in °09. Farm- 
at $2.75 p. bbl—[A. L. 


fair where 


° 
apples that show a full 
Imperial. I a 

able weather at blossoming time 
ected other . varieties, as there are 
po apples of consequence in the 
eounty.—LG. H., Dauphin County, Pa. 
The apple crop was practically 
wiped out by extremely bad weather 
last spring. I showld say there is less 
n 5% of a full crop, certainly aot 
er 20.—([H. Z L.. Franklin Coun- 


The only 


0. 
"we have less than half a full crop. 


4 lity is fair and size small, owing 
d@routh. Very little’or nothing to 
i—(_W. R. L.,- Columbus, QO. 
By No Means a@ Bumper Crop. 
Quality of this year’s crop is good, 


S = But yield is not more than half a full 


Many growers are selling at 
$2.) p bbl.—(C. A. H., Bliot, Me. 
Yield is about half as large as last 
mar and quality rather poor.—[C. B. 
L,, Southampton, Mass. 
.Compared with last year yield is 
80%. In this immediate locality we 
grow about 4000 bbls of good quality 


apples, free from blemish, They are 
gelling at $2 p bbi—[S. W. D., 
North Epping, N H. 

It looks as though the buyers had 


played a waiting game in this section 
this year. Ar attempt was made to 
buy at $2 p bbl, but the price is now 
generally 2.50, and has run up to 3 
for No 1 fruit, No 2 stock half price. 
Anyone with storage facilities could 
doubtless get more in the near future, 
Spys are the great money apples 
here, with McIntosh Red a close sec- 
ona.—[G. H. W., Middlebury, Vt. 

Freeze last April cut yield to about 
10% of last year. About half of the 
¢rop is free from blemish. Most of 
the growers are ‘holding, as we are 
Offered only $2 p bbil.—[L. E. H., Al- 
to Pass, Ill. 

A very few orchards were fairly well 
loaded. A great majority, however, 
Were almost barren. Demand is good. 
fm D. G., Kent County, Mich. 

Reduced Yield in New York 

Ithink the apple crop will be one- 
fourth as large as last year. Quality 
ig fair, but this is an off year. Grow- 
ems are paid $1.50 p bbl and are sell- 
ing.—[J. A., Lagrangeville, N Y. 

Quality is good, but quantity is only 
about half as large as last year. Com- 
pared with a bumper crop it is only 
about 20%. Early continued rains is 
Ome cause of small yield. Most of 
ihe apples are sold at $3 p bbl.—T[F. 
B F., Middleport, N Y. 


Compared with last year the crop 
M only about 20% as large. Only a 
Small portion of the crop will be more 
than ordinary. Poor care of orchards 
ithe cause of light crops. Growers 
Mre selling at $2 bbl.—[I. P., Os- 


Wego, N Y. 
Apples are fair, but some are in- 
ee by hail. Crop is about half as 
as last year. Orchardists are 
Silling at $2.75@3 p bbl.—[E. A., 
Kinderhook, N Y. 
Codling moth,’ lack of spraying and 
Hail-were factors in reducing yield to 
t 60% as much as last year. In 
Red Hook township we will grow 35,- 
000 to 40,000 bbis this year. Growers 
Rave practically all sold at* $2.50 p 
Bl and are shipping.—[W. 5S. ° 
Upper Red Hook, N Y. 
€ crop from this locality is chiefly 
exported, and buyers have been re- 
Seiving from $3@4 net p bbi for 
@win apples, and buyers are pay- 
2.25@2.75 for anything that is in 
condition. The crop is of finest 
ty.—[H. D. L., Red Hook, N Y¥. 
| There was very little bloom last 
Spting and crop is only about half as 
Dees tn Sie Te ea 
oS 2. D9 bbl.—[H. te 
Hook, ny * t 4 


Our apple crop is very light, owing 
long-continued rains and _ frosts 
mg blossoming time—[{F. B. F., 

ra County, N Y. 

Cold rain at blossoming time re- 

S Geed total crop to about 40% of 09. 

= =PPles are not keeping well, and 

€fs are taking only in bulk.—[F. 
Palmyra, N Y. 
feld will be about 25% less than a 
Sees crop, and quality cannot be said— 
much better than poor. Growers 
> St receiving $2.75 p bbl for seconds 
St the station, including pkg, and 
etiiey.seem to have a tendency to sell 
r than hold. Entire output will 

Rot be more than half of last year.— 

4. ¥., Walworth, N Y¥. 

© At Chicago, a good market is Te- 

»s2ted and steady feeling prevails for 

'SSeneral run of stock, and fey 
is held firmer. Receipts - are 


> 


srable weather at blossoming time ‘ 





“fully ic higher. 


r good. 4 2 sell at 

p bbl, aceerion | 4, enty 
Ounce 83@4.50, Talman ae 3.25@ 
3.50, Pound Sweet 3@4.75, Grimes 
Golden and Gravenstein 3@4, Ben 
Oavis 1,75@3, Jonathan. 2.50@5.50. 
WeStern box apples are in. fair su 
ply ahd fcy fruit sells at 150@2. 
p bx. 

At New York, there is a. steady tone 
to the apple market on finest quality. 
Snow apples-are generally selling at 
$3.50 p bbi down, King and Alexander 
sell at 3@4.50, McIntosh and Jonathan 
3@5.50,.Wealthy 2.50@4.25, Blush and 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@4, York Imperial 
3@3.75, Pippin 2@4, Baldwin 1.50@ 
3.50, Greening 2@ 50, Ben Davis 2@ 
3.50, crabapples, small, 6@12 p bbl, 
large 3@9.. : 


THE, DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE. OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 



















New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 32 32 29% 
1909. .30% @31 32 29 
1908... 28 28 27% 
1907.. 31 32 30 


The Butter Situation 

At New York, market is firmer, and 
good emy butter, and fcy stock sell 
Common grades are 
also in good demand and firm. Best 
quality of cmy in tubs sells at 32c p 
lb, dairy 204¢c. 

At Chicago, market is not present- 
ing much life and business in cmy 
butter is fair, but not much shipping 
is done. Supply of fresh goods is 
ample to provide for needs. Best 
quality of cmy butter sells as high as 
29%c p Ib. Dairy butter meets with 
moderate sale, and extra quality sells 
at 27%c, good bringing 24@ 26c. 

The Cheese Market 


At New York, the market presents 
about the same general features as 
last week; fcy colored is in fair‘ de- 
mand for the season, although not 
especially active. Whole milk spe- 
cials bring 154%4@17e p Ib, colored or 
white small fey lc. 

At Chicago, feeling on all kinds of 
cheese is rather weak in sympathy 
with: primary markets. American 
shapes have declined slightly. Twins 
sell at 14c p Ib, daisies 15c, young 
America and longhorn 15%c. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4c p gt to the shipper in 
the 26-¢ zone, or $1.91 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. The market is 
amply supplied. The Jewish holidays, 
as is usual, have reduced demand to 
some extent. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 
15c were aS follows: + 





Milk Cream 

Brie .ccicvcosdocccecs, apes ASI 
Susquehann@ =... e..++++ 10,387 88 
West Shore .sceseeess-+ 13,180 710 
Lackawannae ......e0+-+44,100 2,100 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....62,334 3,150 
N YC lines (short haul) 10,420 49 
Ontario ..- csccersiveers42,052 1,716 
Lehigh valley ......++..2%,200 671 
Homer Ramsdeli line .. 2,585 50 
New Haven ..esccecess--1l, 152 165 
Other SourceS .eee.e-- 1,7 58 
Totals 11,058 


Poe ry yee | 


At Cincinnati, there has been a 
steady tone to the butter market, of- 
ferings of country butter have -been 
rather light, cmy butter 30@31c p Ib, 
dairy 22c, cheese 16@17c. Eggs have 
been a little scarce and the market 
has been firm at 24@25c p doz. Re- 
ceipts of poultry have been rather 
light and the demand ‘has kept prices 
firm. Live fowls 14c p Ib, ducks 12@ 
13c, turkeys 19c. The market has 
been well supplied with apples and 
sales have been made at $2.75@4.50 p 
bbl. There is still a fairly good sup- 
ply of pears at 1.50@1.75 bu, on- 
ions 3@3.25, cauliflower 1. 
Corn 53 @54¢ Bon oats 85@ rye 
80@8lc, bran 21@ 22 p ton, middlings 
25@ 26, timothy hay 18.50@19, clover 
10@ 12.25, rye straw 7@8, oat 5.50@6. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At 
there has been a. scarcity of fresh 
eggs, and 2c advance is the result. 
Potatoes and_ onions 60@65e p oe 
cabbage 65@75c p bbl, cauliflower 
‘@50c p bskt,, green peppers 60@70c 


rye straw 10@ 4 een, timothy 
v 

hay 17.50@19, oats 7.50@8, ‘middlines 
30 a, bran 23.50@24. Live fowls 
14@15c p Ib, turkeys 18 @ i8c; ducks 
142 ite, cmy butter 31@ ote 
OS: O cheese 16@17c, eggs 26 

Pp doz, Re ROS et ; 
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Give Your Cows 
a Square Deal 


What would you think of a farmer 
who would thresh his grain with a 
machine that would carry off one bushel 
in every four with the chaff? 

Wouldn t think much of his judg- 
ment, would you? 

Then what do you think of a man who still skims 
milk by the old-fashioned ‘‘setting’’ system and loses 
about one paund of cream in every four? 

Any creameryman will tell you that with a 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


you can get as much cream from three cows as you can 
from four by any gravity setting process, and besides, 
you will have nice, fresh, sweet milk to feed to your calves, 
Ask us to prove it. Try a DE LAVAL at our ex- 
pense. Write for particulars about our free trial plan. 








































































THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 42 £. Macison Grater . a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


73-177 Witiam Staecer 14 616 Princess Sraetr 


















1096 WESTERN Avenuc 























A Concrete Root Cellar 
is cooler, drier, more easily kept clean than one-of . 
earth or loose stone. You can build it yourself - 
and it will last forever if you use 


EDISON cigar 


You will find ‘‘Edison” the most economical cement you can: 
use, because it is the finest ground of any ‘and goes at 

least 10% further than any other brand. 
Skilled labor is not necessary for 

concrete construction. 

We would fike to send you FREE of 
charge a book ‘‘ How to Mix and 
-Use Concrete on the Farm," 


























































FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 








































































Tales of the Went- 
worth Place 
BY a tSeraps” GRAY 

6 aig NAME just suited him, as I 


found out later. I saw the two 

of them coming up the drive- 
way together, and even at a distance I 
knew the short, fat, plodding figure, 
for no one could mistake Sandy. 
“Sanders” was: his polite name, but 
he was never called that. The other 
two boys were well-shaped little lads, 
but Sandy—well, he was just Sandy, 
and you would ‘have to know him to 
understand; ‘short, stocky, freckled- 
faced, and with a capacity for getting 
buttons off, dirt on, and tears in 
everything ‘he put -on.- Generous, 
quick-tempered and altogether lov- 
able was Sandy! 

Being the maiden aunt in the fam- 
ily, it had become my duty to tie up 
cut fingers, listen to troubles and 
help out of all kinds of difficulties 
my three small nephews. This is 
surely one of the things maiden 
aunts are for, and it is my belief that 
they hold a very important place in 
the world, almost next to mother’s. 

I pulled aside the curtain and 
watched them coming. Sandy was 
whistling to keep up his courage. His 
waist was.torn, his face was dirty, 
and there was mud on his trousers. 
He was leading by a rope the most 
dirty, forlorn, shivering little dog. A 
little dog that was so utterly miser- 
able and ashamed of himself, that he 
had not courage to even lift ‘this head. 
I slipped out the kitchen door .and 
met the pair of them at the back 
eteps. 

A week ago Sandy had come home 
looking like this, and I had met him 
with the remark: ‘“‘Why, Sandy Karr, 
you’ve been fighting!” 

“No, Aunt Cassie, truly I haven't,” 
ae Sandy, looking at me with hon- 

eyes. “I've just been having a 
fittle trouble, that’s alk) I had to 
knock John Ball over, but I did it as 
easy as i could, ’cause I didn’t want to 
hurt him much. There wasn’t aspeck 
a fight, and I wish you’d ’splain about 
it to mother. You see, he pushed 
Martin Ashby off his crutches two 
times, and” he might hurt him real 


“You might tell the teacher,” I 


“Why, Aunt Cassie,” he said ‘you 
wouldn't want. me.to be a tattletale, 
would you? He has been teasing the 


girls, too, and snatching -their rib- 
bons, and it’s time ‘he was stopped.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right about 
it," I replied, ‘only, if you have 
started out to reform the world, dear, 
go about it slowly; don’t try to do it 
all at once.” 

“I won't,” said Sandy, cheerfully, 
“T only pushed him over this time. 
Next time I'll punch ‘him.” 

With this scene in my mind, I now 
asked: “Been having another little 
trouble, Sandy.?” 

“Yes—only I’m afraid it was *most 
a fight this time. I just couldn’t help 
it; Aunt Cassie, and if you had been 
there you. would have jumped right 
in as I did.” ; : 

I doubted this, but .I encouraged 
him to tell the story. 

“Some of those Auburn street fel- 
lows ‘had caught this poor little scrap 
of a dog,”” he said. ‘They tied a tin 
‘can to his tail and one on his neck. 
He was scared most crazy. I caught 
a and took them: off.- I had_ to, 
: "’t 1? Then they pitched in. First 

thing I knew I was at it with the big- 

gest one, I didn’t mean to,.for moth- 
~ er won't stand for fighting. I wish 

yon’d ’splain to her, Aunt Cassie. If 
fa thadn’t been his nose I hit, I expect 
he world have lNceked me. I’m sorry 
if I hit very hard, for its hurts aw- 
‘ful. Of ara I had to bring the 
dog along, . would. get. him 
again. Heil sak SCTApSs or anything, 
and I'll keep him in the barn. After 
he. eae over his scarce, and noe? 
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up, I wouldn’t be ’sprised if he would 
be a right nice dog.” 

“Well, you tie him in the barn,” I 
said; “and go get yourself cleaned up 
for. dinner. I'll promise to do aH I 
can for Scraps. But unless its scraps 
of china the can live on, I hardly be- 
lieve you will be allowed to keep him. 
Jane could supply him with those.” 

“I don’t see how you can make fun 
of anybody who looks so unhappy,” 
said Sandy. 

“T did not mean to, dear,’ I said. 
“And T’ll do all I can for you both.” 

But for once my influence had no 
weight, for when Sandy, washed and 
combed until he hardly looked natu- 
ral, appeared at the dinner table, and 
told in an ‘unconcerned way about the 
rescue of Scraps, both the father and 
the mother of the family agreed 
that ‘keeping the dog was not to be 
considered. 

“We are in too cramped quarters, 
here in the city, for you to keep ani- 
mals as you used to in the country, 
Sandy,” said the father of the fam- 
ily. “It’s no use to begin it. We 
had to bring old Rex when we came 
because we could not ask anyone to 
care for so old adog, And we had him 
before you were born. He has been 
dead a month, and here you are 
wanting to get a dirty little cur like 
that in dear old Rex’s place.’’ 

“It would not be in his place,” said 
Sandy quickly. “But I want to be 
good to all dogs now, because of Rex, 
I feel just like Jack Arnold did, when 
his grandfather died. He spent all 
the money in his bank to get a big 
bunch of carnations the very next 
week for an old man at the poor 
farm. It sorter made him think of 
his grandfather to do it.” 

“Why, Sandy, I’m surprised at 
you!” said the mother of the family. 
“I can’t see why Jack Arnold’s grand- 
father would make you think of that 
horrid little mongrel at the barn.” 

And because Sandy did not. know 
how to explain, he choked and grew 
red in the face and said nothing, 
while I squeezed his hot little hand 
under the table, and understood per- 
fectly the point he had tried to make. 

But knowingalso-.how often the barn 
in the country had been turned intoa 
hospital for lame dogs and sick cats, 
all on account of Sandy, I could not 
really blame the father and mother 
of the family very much. 

The next day Sandy confided to me 
that the washwoman’s little boy had 
agreed to take the dog for the sum 
of ten cents a week, which I knew 
was just two-thirds of his spending 
money. 

A week later Jane told me that 
Sandy wanted to speak to me in the 
back yard. I went out, and there stood 
my small nephew, holding the un- 
happy Scraps by the rope. The wash- 
woman’s little boy had spent the 
dog’s board money on jawbreakers 
for himself. The dog was more 
ashamed than ever. Sandy, who had 
paid an unexpected visit to the wash- 
woman’s little boy, saw how things 
were going, and promptly brought 
the unfortunate Scraps to the safety 
of his own barn again. 

“He is a real affectionate little 
dog,” said Sandy. “And his eyes are 
just like a girl’s I used to know in 
the second grade. I wish he would 
fat up a little. No one could let him 
be. abused and starved. I'll have to 
have another talk with father. You 
please say something real nice about 
him to father, Aunt Cassie. Look at 
him, trying to lick your hand. He is 
just as kind-hearted as he can be.” 

The result of the conference the 
father of the family told me himself. 
Sandy had faced the situation square- 


‘ly, and .had met his father with this 


offer. “He, Sandy, was supposed, to 
elean the snow from the walks 
through the winter. It was strictly 
a business arrangement, and Sandy 
got twenty-five cents for the job 
whenever it snowed. He offered to 
keep the walks and the porch free 
from snow for nothing, the only re- 
turn. being that the dog be. allowed 


.to stay in the barn, and receive the 


scraps from the table. . “You were 
saying yesterday, father, that ex- 
penses were higher than ever, and 


I’ve thought up a way to help you,” 
said Sandy. ‘That was the way he in- 
troduced the subject. “All suggestions 
will be thankfully received—go on, 
son,” said the father of the family. 
Then Sandy made his offer, finishing 
with, “And I am sure‘you’ll see that 
I’m giving you the work dirt cheap, 
father.” 

“I see,” said the father of the fam- 
ily. “I do not see how 'I can iose un- 
less it happens to be an open winter 
with no snow. But go ahead and try 
it for two weeks, Sandy, and don’t 
allow him in the house, After that 
we will decide.” 

It was just a week before Christ- 
mas, and the boys, especially Sandy, 
were having a hard time to keep 
their secrets. The household had one 
very helpful practice about Christmas 
presents. Each one of us wrote a list 
of the five gifts he most desired, and 
Pinned it to the curtain in his own 
room. The others were supposed in 
a way to get hints as to acceptable 
gifts. 

For weeks Sandy had talked of 
nothing but a new coaster sled, and 
so there was little doubt as to what 
at least one of his list of gifts would 
be. And we were each surprised in 
turn, when we saw the paper pinned 
neatly toeSandy’s window curtain, It 
read this way: 

1—Scraps. 
2—Scraps. 
3—Scraps, 
4—Scraps. 
5—Only Scraps. 


No one but Sandy would have 
thought of it. 

After reading it, the father and 
mother of the family held a private 
consultation, and the resuit was that 
the father of family rose very early 
Christmas morning, and made a trip 
to the barn. And when Sandy awoke, 
he found not only a new coaster sled, 
but Scraps tied to his bed post; and 
@ very radiant’ boy came down to 
breakfast an hour later. 

But it’was a week later that the 
important part of the story happened. 
I remember that it was New Year’s 
night, and there had been company 
for dinner. We sat about the open 
fire in the library talking until quite 
late. It must have been ‘half past 
eleven, when I heard a soft whistle 
from the upper hall. The boys had 
gone to bed hours before. But I 
knew the whistle, and slipped into 
the hall. Sandy was leaning over 
the railing. 

“Aunt Cassie,’’ he whispered, 
“something is the matter with Scraps. 
He has been snarling and choking 
for ten minutes; don’t-you hear him? 
I left him tied -in- the: barn, and’ I’m 
afraid he has got his rope twisted 
and is. hanging: ‘himself... Or ’praps 
somebody is trying to steal him.” 

“You go straight to bed,” I said. 
“You'll take cold. I'll go and see if 
anything is the matter.” 

I went through the dining room, 
but when I opened the butler’s pan- 
try I almost screamed. There was a 
window on the north which was held 
up 10 or 12 inches from the sill by 
means of a lock. Into this narrow 
opening a man had squeezed his head 
and shoulders and managed to reach 
a case of silver spoons on the lower 
shelf.. But getting himself out had 
been a more difficult matter, for he 
was a broad-shouldered man, and he 
had stuck fast. 

Scraps had pulled himself loose 
from his rope somehow, ‘and seemed 
to be hanging on to the man’s coat 
or trousers while he snarled the 
alarm Sandy had heard. “It did not 
take many seconds for mé to call for 
help. In- much less time than it takes 
to tell it, the father of the family and 
his friends had secured the tramp, 
and were praising and petting Scraps. 

And Sandy, in his bathrobe and 
bedroom slippers, danced about and 
howled his delight, and the two of 
them mixed themselves around ev- 
erybody’s feet, until it was hard to 
tell which was boy and which dog. 

But I did not blame either one of 
them, .for the adventure could mean 
only one thing, Scraps has at last es- 
tablished his right to be accepted as a 


full member of the family td the 
of his dog days. a 

“Why, that’s a dandy yarn,” 
Ben, as he finished. “I~ hope 
others are as good. Sandy rem 
me of a certain member of our 
family; of course none of you 
guess who.” : 

“I guess Muver, Bunny,” shout 
Jean, dancing up and down in frog 
of him. “Is it~Murver?” : 

“You Thistledown,” cried 
catching her up. ‘A little circus 
like you ought to’ have been in 
an hour ago.” 

“Yes, that yarn was all right,” 
Jack, “and it sounds true, for S@ 
wasn’t too good to be natural 
the trouble with moat boy storiegmy 


A Bad Example 


BY I. B. ARMSTRONG 





My gran’pa’s oxen, cows and calves 
all his sheep and lambs 
Are picking up bad habits, andIg 
the colts and pigs 
Will get the same and be like them 
manners just like Sam’s. 
Sam’s gran’pa’s hired man, you kn 
a a we children think ‘tis tru 
That he has chewed tobacco so @ 
before them all 
They’ve learned the dirty habit, 
and chew, and chew and che 


I know that I’d feel worried, but G 
don’t care a 
He says they find no fault witht 
, don’t use bad words at all, 
And he can get along — them 
they don’t learn to sp Z 
I surely hope they’ll net oo that 
will not saucy get. 
The chichena. turkeys, ducks and 
are very bad, indeed, ; 
And, if they are not ‘'tended to th y’ 
grow to be worse yet. 


Just think: one day a peddler call 
with goods “so cheap,”. he said, 
When all ethe chickens mimicked 
with “Cheap? Cheap? Cheap?) 
And when the pastor with his 
drove to the door, instead 
Of being p’lite the saucy geese 
hissed him every minute; 
So, ae «a ducks jal just as bad, 
vere Se 
Good Dr Squi ls thay called “qu 
queok. and none could stop 
n 


Last Sunday Mary Anna Smart, 
works for us, you know, 
And feeds the turkeys, chicks 
all was treated very i 
By the ungrateful turkeys, 
because her beau 
Was 


real p’lite and 
bashful, too, a bit, 
They formed a row beside the 
upon the high board fence, 
And bobbed their heads as they 4 
past and cried out “quit, qa 
nuit.” > 


When Mary Anna gives them corm 
morning, noon and night, 
They. never stop for manners or § 
thankful for a thing; 
I’m ’shamed they act so greedy and # 
often scold and fight! 
It’s only when they go to drink 
show a thankful way, 
Then ev’ry sip they upward look d 
close their little eyes; - 
I wish they’d just behave themsé 
and be as good all day. “4 


and 


’tentive ' 


~~ 


Sun Drawing Water—The phen 
enon commonly known as the * 
drawing water” is due to rays of 
light between the shadows of clé 
It is seen to best advantage when 
atmosphere is somewhat hazy, && 
when the sun is wholly or partly. 
hind a cloud, and is not in the higa 
part of the sky. Patchy strato-cu 
lus clouds are most favorable for 
formation of these rays, and they 
probably most distinct when seem 
the part of the sky below the 
when they appear to extend é 
directly or somewhat obliquely @ 
ward; it is in this form that th 
fect- is most commonly called 
“sun drawing water.” But such 
may extend in any direction, 30 
they diverge from the sun as @ 
ter. No fain need be falling 
where near the observer, thou - 
not impossible for ‘the rays t_ 
visible at a time when rainst 
also are visible in part of the 
the rain streaks, however, do ROE 
verge from the sun, but are is 

+ rain,—[St Nich ; 








Be [airs Tupper’s travels are nearly at an end. This 


she ve Us some 
m. *seotland before she finally sets her face 


—The Editor.] 
European Farming 

GLascow, SCOTLAND, JUNE 8, 1910. 

Dear Home Friends: Eyer since I 
reached Germany, I have been ad- 
mizing the neatly kept farms and 
peautiful gardens with their orderly 

vel walks, and have wondered why 


[there should be such @ contrast be- 


tween them and our own in _ these 
particulars. I have reached the fol- 
Jowing conclusions: that one man, be 
he Owner OT tenant, is responsible for 
the care of a smaller area than in 


m eamerica; that the greater population 
> fm proportion to the amount of ter- 


Fitory requires the conservation of 


) yesources to a higher degree and that 


the longer summer days, together 
with the field labor of the women, af- 
ford many more hours of work. 

I am convinced that in the eastern 
states our people would succeed bet- 
fet were the farms smaller, thereby 
Mecessitating the cultivation of every 
foot of ground to its best, rather 

to attempt larger tracts per- 
oiling weeds to grow around fences 


and guildings to furnish seeds for 


ens another year. 

Speaking of the long days I recall 
with pleaure a beautiful sunset I 
Witnessed on the North sea. It was 
well on toward 9 o’clock when the 
gun, surrounded by a mass of rose- 
eolored clouds, dropped into the 
water, 

From Leith, my landing place in 
Scotland, it was but a short ride to 
Bdinburgh and was accomplished in 
& few moments, after which I was 
g00n comfortably settled in one of 
the station hotels, which are most 


_@envenient for tourists who contem- 


plate making brief visits. It was cen- 
“Wally located on the beautiful Prin- 


> gee street, of which the people of 
Edinburgh are so justly proud. 


; 
: 


In the Land of Scott 


You realize at once as you look 
about and your eyes rest upon an 
@egant Gothic monument to the 
@Ountry’s greatest literary genius that 
Jou are amid the scenes of the life 
@ Sir Walter Scott. 

A glance farther discovers on an 
abrupt, higl: hill towering above the 
eity, the historical old castle of Edin- 
burgh, whose story for three cen- 
turies from the early part of the fif- 
teenth century to the eighteenth was 
the story of Scotland. Within its 
mtay walls is displayed the beautiful 
@nd costly crown of Robert, the 
Bruce, that was lost, concealed in 
the old fortress for many years. 


Inside Holyrood Palace 


Notwithstanding the interest cen- 
tered about this spot, it takes a walk 
the hill, past the house of John 


)Eiiox on to Holyrood palace to arrive 


@ the heart of Edinburgh. It so hap- 


: — that the eat assembly of the 
nited ° 


church of Seotland was hold- 
big the closing meetings of its ses- 


(#0 during my stay, and Holyrood 


was closed to the public for 

time, save by special permit, in- 

Semuch as the Lord Commissioner, 

of Stair, and representative of 

4 rge V to this body, was making 
it his headquarters. 

Wing secured my credentials, I 

as most fortunate in having the 


aba of viewing a royal table 


for the banquet which was 


4 take place that evening. This, to a 


w 
> 


ae 


country woman, was a rare 
4 had always entertained a mixed 
. of pity and disgust for the 
Deautftut but (desolate Many Queen 

» and had thought that from 


2 spirit of patriotism so genuine in 


Otch, they might seek an ex- 


uke to justify some of her question- 


deeds, but I found upon inquiry, 


bgp the contrary, that she was regard- 


Guite unfavorably by the people 


Ps, e think of«her. and her. cousin, 
Queen Elizabe 


th, as ever on the most 

endly terms, but in the. turret 
mber adjoining her bedroom isa 
" ket made -and sent to the 
Mother by Elizabeth on the 
of James VI, which lends color 
Supposition that enmity. was 

= not personal. . 
/i must remember that I have 


which appeals to the many must be 
my rule, so pushing cther facts aside, 
I must turn my back upon the beau- 
tiful Scottish capital and on to Glas- 
gow. 

Of course, the journey must be 
made by the way ef the Trossachs, 
for who would visit this bonnie land 
and leave out the Lochs.and the Bens, 
about which so much of their litera- 
ture and history are interwoven? 

My first stop was at Stirling, where 
between train times, I climbed the 
high hill on which the city’s famous 
eastle stands, and from which spot 
a most glorious panorama spreads 
out before one. So magnificent and 
far-reaching is the view that Queen 
Victoria with glowing admiration 
spoke of it as one of the finest in her 
kingdom. . 

On my way to the castle, with an 
old gentleman for a guide, I visited a 
church which had been built by the 
Roman Catholics 689 years before, 
but which in John Knox’s time had 
been transformed into a Protestant 
one. Later the Catholics were per. 
mitted to’ worship in the older “por- 
tion, both sects at present occupying 
these closely connected sanctuaries. 

In the room formerly u-ed as the 
confessional by -Mary stood an old 
pulpit of the great reformer, from 
which he preached the ccronation 
sermon of James VI. 

In the churchyard adjoining, among 
the graves of the many illustrious 
dead, the tomb that interested me 
most was ¢hat of the late Henry 


Drummond, so greatly respected in 


America through his book, The Great- 
est Thing in the World. 

Regretfully bidding adieu to a spot 
of such beauty and historical inter- 
est combined, I hastened to catch my 
train for the Trossachs, through 
which I will endeavor to take you 
with me in my next. 

Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


Parts of 3 House 


BY E. FF. P. 


No 1 is panes (pains). ~ Find the 
rest. 
1. Aches. ’ 
2 Ornaments to dresses and uni- 
forms. 
. Part of the mouth. 
4. An eruptive disease. 
5. Found on your hand. 
6. To pull vigorously. 
Found by Santa Claus. 
A storekeeper. 
Investigating glances. 
0. Shines. 


BY ADELAIDE MABIE 








URAL. district nursing, is the 

service of an experienced 

graduate nurse, preferably 
one who has had supplementary 
training in the special branch of vis- 
iting work, and whose salary is paid 
by an association formed for that 
Purpose. The nurse’s service is a 
daily round of visits to as many cases 
as can be reached and served in a 
day’s work, assisting the physician in 
attendance by seeing that his orders 
have sbeen clearly understood and are 
intelligently carried out, to do what- 
ever is necessary toward putting pa- 
tient and sick room in a comfortabie 
and sanitary condition for the 
to record tem , pulse, respira- 
tion, general condition and whatever 
else it is necessary for the physician 
to know, and to leave a schedule for 
the care of the patient with the fam- 
ily, on which ts noted exact time for 
medicine, nourishment and anything 
else of importance eno te be done 
systematically and on time until she 
shall call again. 

In other words: she is the head 
nurse who will probably choose some 
one member-of the family as her as- 
sistant whom she can instruct and 
hold. responsible for the carrying out 
ef the instructions. To make such a 
service possible to a rural commu- 
nity it is only needful for a number 
of households to co-operate in form- 
ing a visiting nurse association, ew 
ing their own rules and regu 
for membership: dues, visit fees; etc. 
The nurse collects. the fees 





and (0 cheeses. only thaty, 








650,000 Women 
Get a Bargain 


; 


Over 650,000 women were on 

‘the subscription lists ‘of THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL when 
it was decided to publish the 
magazine twice a month in- 
stead of once a month. The 
subscription price of $1.50 per 
year remained the same, giving 
24 magazines for the same 
money as for 12. 


The other 700,000 women 
who buy the magazine each 
issue pay 10 cents instead of 
15 cents. 3 


Every woman can get the same 
bargain now— 


$1.50 a Year 


Will Bring You 24 Complete Magazines Now 


; 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia | 
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‘With The Host 


Herewith the Table is called to or- 
der. There has been a long vacation 
and I expect that some of you will 
resume your seats primed to the ex- 
ploding point with ideas. Let’s have 
‘em. Who will be first to rise for 
recognition? 

One of our good city cousins makes 
some pertinent remarks anent the 
tendency of country people to shut 
fresh air and sunshine out of their 
homes. I know these conditions used 
to prevail generally, but I had thought 
the ‘present era was of greater wis- 
dom, What’s the mattey with some 
good, live honie topics fo¥ Table Talk? 

The Open Forum 
Girls Wrongly Educated 

Dear Host: Why do we not educate 
our girls to think of farm life as a 
business? We talk and plan to keep 
the boys on the farm, but how are we 
going to induce them to stay if some 
of the best of the girls are not willing 
to stay there too? Some mothers are 
so foolish as to think they do not 
want their daughters to be farmer's 
wives. But where can they have more 
independence, more freedom, and 
where can they bring up their chil- 
dren so free from small vices and 
petty neighborhood annoyances? Edu- 
cate the farm boy and educate the 
farm girl. The farmer wants a wife 
who knows’ how to teach and train 
his children in the ways of truth and 
virtye; one who will keep up with 

guide them in the progress of 
their er owing ambitions, help them to 
love the farm home by pleasant sur- 
roundings by helping them to choose 
good company and entertaining thejr 
friends. With plenty of fresh air, 
plenty of, space, some labor and some 
play for the children in an educated 
farm home circle, there seems to be 
no better chance for broad and strong 
Christian character to develop.— 
[Mrs BH. R. A. : 


Closed Windows 


We spent our. vacation in rural 
Pennsylvania, and visited afoot and in 
our auto many towns. Countless farm- 
houses came under our observate and 
We were, as in former years, dis- 
mayed at the’ way ‘the  house- 
keepers in the country keep their 
houses shut up. Life in many 
farmhouses must be dreary indeed, 
for as we went about ~it, was such: a 

rvel to see a window. open: that 

meone was sure to, exclaim :. “There 





one window -open,; .rdund.dn, the- 


sae! Country. life’:will hayemore 


charm for the young when the women. 


gd that no. drea 
Be an attractive 
{Rachael G . Aliyn. 


Practices What She Preaches 


Dear Host: ._Why do so many girls 
who live in the country look down on 
working out of doors? ‘No girl is a 
true farm girl or will make a true 
farmer’s wife unless she does and likes 
to do outdoor work. I certainly 
would not know what to do if I did 
not work outside as well as in. In 
the past I have milked, but do not 
now as we have only two cows. Will 
not ‘Bill ag ort write again?— 
[Miss .R. G., N Y. 


From Far Australia 


Dear Host: I have never seen a 
letter from an Australian ‘in Open 
Forum, sG- here. goes! The Open 
Forum is a grand idea; the girls seem 
to express their ideas in such an open, 
sensi ie way and it surprises me to 
see what a number of boys send let- 
ters also. Most of the holdings about 
here are small, about. 126 acres being 
the highest, and the farmers are most- 

dairy farmers. In the north of 
Victoria the holdings are much larger 
and wheat is grown largely. We are 
, meng about 80 miles from Mel- 
e, the ge s0 ‘of course do 

not have advantages. that: these 
peeeat town have. The: average Vic- 
orian girl is fond of riding, dancing, 


» dark dwelling 
«“home.”— 


tennis and outdoor sports of all kinds, 
but she is not at all fond of milking. 
But these days are not like the old 
days when we had larger holdings 
and more cows. In winter a pony 
must be kept in the yard to round in 
the cows, for if on foot you would 
surely get bogged. But now we have 
nice -brickyards and well-kept cow 
sheds and girls are very seldom seen 
in the yards in winter, so I believe we 
will have nothing to grumble about at 
all_in aé_ée short time.—[Australian 
Cousin. 


Making Happiness--Il 


‘EVA OTTERSON BROWER GILBERT 


HE child’s habit of thought be- 
comes the adult’s- power of ac- 
complishment, or capacity for 

content. A certain little girl had had 
several surprise parties. Then a few 
weeks passed, during which no event 
of equal importance occurred. At 
length she began pettishly to inquire: 

“Mamma, why don’t I have an- 
othr surprise party?’ 

This chfld needed to learn the joy 
of finding her own pleasures, of pre- 
paring with her own hands for the 
little merrymakings of which she 
was to be the center. She should 
have been taken out into the woods, 
where she could gather berries and 
flowers, and make for herself and 
her little friends a feast of just what- 
ever she could procure, the comfort 
and pleasure of her guests depend- 
ing upon her own efforts. 

However, pleasure must not neces- 
sarily be incident upon going some- 
where, In another home where are 
a row of little folks and a _ busy 
mother, the children will often cut 
slices of bread and butter into the 
forms of cookies, doughnuts and 
piéces of pie,’ carry. them, perhaps in 
a basket, to an adjoining room or 
the back stairway or porch, and have 
a most delightful party with nothing 
in the world but bread_and butter; 
and ‘often no guests at all. 


Miracles in the Commonplace 


From the first reaching out after 
knowledge. or amusement, - the . child 
should be taught to find in the most 
commonplace objects all that ~ they 
can be made to yield of interest, in- 
formation or pleasure. Every dlade 
of grass represents miracle on. mir- 
acle. Every china cup or silver spoon 
holds a story, if only the longings or 
dreams ofthe artisan as he stood 
over his work. 

This. suggests sympathy with the 
toiler, .with the poor, with the. shut- 
in; ‘and= no nature is _sozrieh ‘tnat_it 
may-not be further enriched by-shar- 
ing its ‘bounty. = No life can’ afford to 
miss the broadening and “deépéning 
effect-of a democratic and ‘charitable 
attitude’ toward other lives.’ 

There is another phase of this 
question which must. not be over- 
looked. I have said that power. of 
achievement measures capacity for 
content. We are all familiar with 
the fact that there is still many an 
Alexander, who, having conquered 
his little world, weeps because there 
are no more worlds to conquer. Once 
he has mounted the pinnacle of suc- 
cess, the achievement is shorn of its 
5 tg he has no further delight 
n it. 

It seems to.me that. this condition 
is the outgrowth of our continual 
restlessness, our slavish devotion to 
the fad of the day. We do not allow 
the interest of yesterday a living 
chance in the rush of today. It is 
*gone by, therefore discarded, thrown 
aside as useless, utterly forgotten in 
the craze for the newest thing. . As 
soon as the days grow warmer in the 
spring the garments which we pur- 
chased in the autumn with such de- 
light, are handed over to the serv- 
ants, the second-hand. man or the 
rag man. 


Fostering Wrong Estimates 


This is all wrong. The children 
draw.fr@m such customs a. low ‘esti- 
mate of values, both of money and 
property. They fail to appreciate the 
intrinsic beauty of inanimate objects, 





BY 


“pecause they are cast aside, as of 1 
value, as soon as their first freshness | 





of no 


is gone. 

There are wide possibilities of use- 
fulness in almost every. object in the 
home which has served: its original 
purpose, The children may be taught 
to take delight: in the color or tex- 
ture of a fabric, in the grain of a 
beautiful piece of wood, and so learn 
to tréasure for its inherent value any 
article that is past immediate service. 

From this it is only a step to ap- 
preciation of the value.of effort, de- 
light in a task accomplished, for the 
pure satisfaction of having done 
something worth while, no . matter 
whether it brings any monetary re- 
ward of popular acclaim. 

Especially should children be 
taught the beatities of art and litera- 
ture—taught not to pass by a master- 
Piece with a glance. “I have seen 
it,’ or “I have read it,’’ can form no 
possible reason for not seeing or read- 
ing again and again, an exquisite 
picture or a noble book. 

These things may become real pos- 
sessions to the adult if the child 
learns to delight in them.» The phi- 
losopher possesses the universe, al- 
though his materidl belongings; may 
be housed in a small, bare cottage. 

There is no more salutary practice 
than to occasionally allow the chil- 
dren to do without some little thing 
that seems really necessary, in or- 
der to stimulate them into satisfying 
themselves with some _. substitute. 
They should be encouraged to get the 
utmost value out of every object, even 
though there may be no immediate 
occasion for economy. 

Fortifying Against Misfortune 

The most difficult lesson, the most 
bitter struggle is that of striving for 
content in irremediable misfortune. 
And in this day of sudden calamities 
it is most imperative that the child 
heart be fortified against the possi- 
bility of misfortune. 

There was an artist in Paris (per- 
haps he is§still living), who was born 
without arms. He painted beautiful 
pictures with his toes. The friend who 
told me of him said that he learned 
to do almost everything for himself 
rather than be a burden upon others, 
and was always cheerful and coura- 
geous in spite of his terrible misfor- 
tune. I saw a _ letter which he had 
written, in French, holding the pen 
with his toes, and every . character 
was well formed and perfectly legible. 

The world has seen many such ex- 
amples of almost miraculous achieve- 
ment.» Both for the sake of what our 
children may accOmplish, and what, 
possibly, they must’ overcome, let us 
give them, while their souls are yet 
plastic to our influence, the power of 
making their own lives worth living. 


Children’s- Garments 
The either home ~ school wear. 
are so cheap in 
fotilichin nhuere. 
wear that both children and 

delighted with gar- 
from them. Sold 
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save from $5 to $20. 
dealer’s for Ais best. stoves. . 

We insure safe ee eee 
Send for 104-page Catalogue with 





GOLD COIN STOVE Co., 
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whe an HOME PHYSICIAN is not yet ready, but a copy 
ed as soon as it is ouf. : 


subscribers and we will send 


complied and edited. by Rolfe Cob 
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tent you upon receipt of « postal with your your statement that you will make am energetic canvece 
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Gold Coin Stoves are Guarante B€ 
and Freight Prepaid 


“ONE YEAR’S and YOUR one, BACK IF e 
NOT SATISFIED” is OUR WRITTEN GUARANTY ‘sas 
Some people have used Gold Coin Stoves for 30 years. No better stoves made. 

We pay freight -charges—boeth ways if-you don’t find the 
stove satisfactory. You have one year to try it in. 

Buy direct from our factory at wholesale prices and 
Compare our prices with your 


ready to set up. 
Price-List—Free. 


It illustrates all our stoves and ranges—gives our plan and offer which saves you money, — 


A Phenomenal Offer 
to New Subscribers 


us only $1,00 and we will send AMERICAN AGRICN 
IST from now until the first of January, 1912, and, in ad 
fully postpaid, and without cost, a copy of 


The Home Physician 


our new 256-page aye 

assisted by some of the best 

Asa complete, common sense treatise, 
ae ees 
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Secret Place Letters 


wutaiien Ocr 6, 1910. 
eee Eloise: A perfectly iove- 
has happened, next to the 
nicest thing that ever can hap- 
ZT think. I have taken two prizes 
county fair, for my bread and 
grape jelly. Maybe I didn’t 
big with all that money for my 


course, the grape jelly I had all 

made, as I wrote you before, I 

the women at church talking 

what they were going to send, 

aE thought to myself that with all 

had learned about D § I ought to 

something. If it only might be 

! That is the prize everyone is 
_ Most anxious to get. 

SBut how to get Kezzie out of the 

) way, so that I could go ahead? First, 

Bi imesh I would go right into the 

"kitchen and have it out with her. 

= anen it seemed so horrid for me to 

ap “bossy,” and yet she takes chil- 

f as such a joke, I knew if I 

her nice and pleasant she'd 

f laugh and offer to make it ‘and 

me enter it in my own name. That 

dn’t do at all, of course. Finally, 

“went to father. 

Me took me on his Knee just as ‘he 

to before Mad—I mean Mother 

ieine—tame, and talked with me 

kind and interested that before I 

[mew it I had told all about every- 

mahing, the bread, and Kezzie, and how 

it was without m¥#? step- 

; . I owned up just how hate- 

aul td been and told ‘him how I had 


é éd to surprise her when I came 
apes. the story book surprise you 
Swemember, and how awful everything 
With Kezzie not letting me help. 
Z just spilled out the whole busi- 
mem, and after me promising myself 
emouldn’t ever mention Madam to 

@s long a I lived! 
® about made up my mind that 
2 have misunderstandings, 
of them is to blame. 
this I'm going to. be.sure. that 

mot the on¢ 

pmever felt quite so fond of father 
life as I did after we had that 
And then he went right into 
Kitchen and said to Icezzie that 
be wanted to make some bread for 
fair, and that she knew exactly 
go about it - and was not 
be interfered with. And Kezzie, 

: old turn-coat, -said: 
pe. kes, Mr Harry; .she can go right 
i. won't have nothin’ to do 


did, -and how.I tried, using 
it of D.S I could apply to it, 
> Saverything about it went as 


it came out of, the oven I 
fa father, and ‘he said surely” it 
peeea £00d enough to enter, and so 
0k me to the fair for a whole 
» end maybe we didn’t ‘have a 
“mptious time! I don’t suppose 
ever went to a country fair. Well, 
ought to, you have most fun 

to last a year. 


A Jolly Plan 


the best is to come if only. you 

Bailey can help out.- While 

“Were driving home from the fair 
Might, father said: 

sauce, how would you 

*@ Halloween party, 

Bailey and the 

up for the week-end? Hal- 

m comes on Sunday, I know, 

ae. have your party Satur- 


* I cried tugging him.: “Tt 

just perfectly dandy if only 
S Would clean up and not be so 
ea sshamed of her,” I said. 
- 8a e would try to man- 
ae Kezzic and would get Aunt Vic 
moeme and help. Keazzie can do the 
™e and the rest of us can do the 
sthings about the house, So it’s 
led if you’ll only come, - I 
either has written to. Miss 


: poing to the be the eutest party! 
: mg to tell you the decoration 
‘Aunt Vic and I ‘have planned, 


like to 
and ask 
Happy-time 


pEFenE pe ag 


you'll feel you simply. can’t. 


ay. We'll have the dining 
ated entirely with K-o’- 
#80 that it will ba. xies of dim _ 


kin” - Ly 
the tag withthe sete Saetty cut out 


and put back like a cover. From the 
insidg of. the pumpkin will come 
streamers of baby ribbon to the. 
plates at the table, each with a place 
card at the end. The other end in- 
side the pumpkin-will be attached to 
a sealed ‘envelope, -which will contain 
its owner’s fortune. ° 

For refreshments we shall have 
harlequin sandwiches, individual 
pumpkin. pies, doughnuts, of course, 
and apples, chesnuts and stuffed 
dates, and fruit punch. I'd like cof- 
fee, but we are too young to drink it 
at night. 

In the kitchen we shall bob for ap- 
ples, ¢oast chestnuts and try all the 
falloween stunts anyone can suggest. 
Out in the’ meadow is a great heap 
of dry stuff to make the most glorious 
bonfire! O! don’t you think you can 
come? Please try ever so hard. For 
any of the girls who can’t come I'll 
send the recipe for the sandwiches 
and the stuffed dates. You bake the 
little pies in round muffin tins. 

Herlequin . Sandwiches: Spread thin 
slices of brown bread with baked 
beans -which have been mashed to a 
paste and seasoned with salad dress- 
ing. Complete with slices of white 
bread, and cut im two diagonally. 

Stuffed Dates: Remove pits from 
firm, well-shaped dates with a sharp 
knife and insert walnut meats or 
peanuts. Press dates together and 
roll in powdered sugar. 

Write soon to your enxious, 1. 

ice. 





A Queer Fellow 

The common tittle ground squirrel 
of Indiana is about the size of a 
house rat; his back is black and 
brown striped and his breast white, 
and in studying him I found out he 
is about as queer a f<«llow in his ways 
as he is in looks. One day as 1 was 
sitting in the house I heard a shrill 
little squeak. I thought it was some 
new bird arrived, so I ran out to 
search for it. I hunted around a 
grapevine which was growing on the 
fence because. I thought the noise 
came from it, and after a great dea) 
of peeping I found the fellow that 
was making the noise; it was a 
ground squirrel. When he saw I was 
looking at him he ran down . the 
fence to the corner and jumped into 
a very slick hole under a stump. But 
in a minute his head popped up and 
he ran off down the fence. I followed 
him and soon found where he was 
going. He ran up to a box of hicko-v 
nuts, picked one, turned it around a 
few. times, threw it into the box 
again and got another. He could 
carry two or three at a time by stuf- 
fing them mtd his cheeks, which 
made his head look about twice as 
big. Time after time he returned till 
his storehouse was filled, then he be- 
gan to carry. leaves till he had 1's 
nest built. Thén he retired for the 
long winter.—[Schuyler Wolford, Ind. 


What Do You Think of This? 


Dear Host: I expect our worthy edi- 
to rgets mighty tired of having such 
disputed questions as cards and danc- 
ing, tobacco and fashions, discussed 
continually.. Just to introduce a little 
variety, suppose we have a set-to on 
the divorce question. Instead of tak- 
ing the customary ground that the 
divorce is an unmixed evil, ‘suppose 
we consider it as a wise release from 
unhappy marriages. Instead-of trying 
to prevent divorces; would it not be 
more sensible to use our efforts to 
prevent mesalliances?. Every encourage- 
ment is given. young people to marry; 
regardless of congeniality of disposi- 
tions and other necessary conditions of 
marital happiness, and then when a 
mistake has been made the unhappy 
partners are expected to grin and bear 
it, rather than-to avoid a life-time of 
misery by procuring a divorce. 
“Marry in haste and repent at teisure” 
is the rule, but.a very poor one. 
right way to nm the divorce 
is to educate people to: use more cau-4 
tion and common sense in assuming 
4 marriage relation.—[{O. H. Barn- 

ill 


Dear Young Folks: 
old and live on 


«I am 14 years 


I milk our cows and help do 
housework and do lots of »werk out. 
think makes 














In all, 


fuel, money and time. 
dealer for it or send to 








Send your dealer’s name. 


Flue System is one important reason. 
Automatic Oven Circulation is another. 
there are 20 exclusive advantages of 
STERLING -RANGES—20 reasons why you can save 
Our booklet tells. 


IAT certainly proves | 
that the heat really és 
cafried entirely across 
the top of the stove. It is 


$ quite impossible to get such 


uniform distribution of heat 
without the Sterling Flue 
System. The : 


STERLING RANGE 


is the on/y kind that will 
bake a barrel of flour into 
250 big loaves of bread 
(1 % lbs. each!) with ome 
hod of coal. The Sterling 
The Sterling 


Ask your 


_ SILL STOVE WORKS 


211 Kent St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THIS FLEECE LINING— 
ev you from wintry blasts—keeps your 
ly in a warm, healthy glow. 
“ogg comfort and economy for outdoor 
men, city and travelling men, when they wear 
High Rock Standard Fleece 
50 cents a Garment 
Ask your dealer to show you 
 DUO-LASTIC eo si 


Hy pets eee & em red 
conletle. U Ussce St $2.00. Two 
“The UnderwetFor Yon th ti of ou inte 


esting book, which we want to send you free. 
Waite for ittoday. 
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Our Pattern Offer 


ERE are some of the season’s 
most practical fashions—prac- 
tical enough and simple enough 
for the home dressmaker whose time 
is limited. 
Dainty Shirtwaist 
No 5174—The Gibson waist again 
appears, and is always welcome. It 
may be plain or fancy, but the Gibson 
idea always remains. This model has 
the tuck on each shoulder and the 
closing on the left side. In the front 
the tuck is stitched only a few inches, 
but in the back the stitching is car- 
ried to the waist line, and the little 
fullness there is gathered to a stay. 


No £174—Gibson Waist 


The neck is finished by a neckband, 
The sleeve is the regulation shirt 
model finished with a cuff to be closed 
with links. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
and 42-inch bust. To make the waist 
in the medium size will require 3% 
yards of material 27 inches wide. 
little Girls Like This 

No 5175—Here is a dress that will 
certainly suit the most particular 
little girl, as well as her mother. It 
may be worn without the chemisette, 
a style that girls of all ages are oar 
ing for. At each shoulder is a - 
son tuck, stitched down a few inches 
in the front and all the way to the 
belt in the back. At each side of the 
center front is a backward turning 
tuck, and the top is a shaped band 
which makes a very pretty finish. 


57s” 
No 5175—Pleasing Dress for Girls 
The fullness in the body is gathered 
into a belt and the closing is at the 
center back. A. chemisette with 
standing collar attached is worn in- 


side the dress if desired. The sleeves 
are bishop, gathered into a deep cuff. 
Sizes 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


One of the New Skirts 


No 5182—This skirt, which is only 


suitable for wide materials, is cut on 
the circular lines and has the high 
waist line so popular now. The darts 
at the waist take up ali the fullness 
and give a plain, tight fit. The top 
extends 2 inches’ above the waist line 
and the seams are at the center front 
and back, with the opening at the 
center back. Only heavy and wide 
materials will look well in this design, 
as the narrow makes ugly seams and 
a soft material would not long retain 
the shape, but cheviot, homespun, 
serge or broadcloth will make up very 
handsomely. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inch waist. To make the skirt in 
the medium size wih require 3% 
yards. of material 36 inches wide. 


How to Order 


These patterns will be sent postpaid 
for 10 cents each. Order by num- 
ber of our Pattern Department, this 
office. Don’t fail to state size. 





Warding Off Pneumonia 


BY MAE BELL 


HERE is a cold weather evil to _ 


be watched against—the dread 

pneumonia. You cannot be too 
careful of the baby if you find it has 
a cold, especially if it seems to be in 
the throat and lungs. Do not wait to 
see if it will be better in the morning, 
but begin at once by giving a tea- 
spoonful of castor oll to work the cold 
from the stomach and bowels, and 
rub the chest and throat well with 
goose-grease or camphorated oil, cov- 











No .5182—Ladies’ Empire Skirt 


ering with a soft woolen cloth. Keep 
the little patient warm. 

If the little sufferer becomes fever- 
ish and restless and cries out when it 
breathes or coughs, do not wait, but 
get a doctor as quickly as possible, 
for it does not take long for the deli- 
cate little air passages to become all 
clogged up, and no one but a doctor 
should deal with these conditions. 

As fall comes on do not keep the 
baby in the house, but each day about 
noon wrap it up and walk in the warm 
sunshine, if it is only for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Do this on every nice day 
through the whole winter, and you 
will find your baby less. susceptible to 
cokd and drafts, and 2 child loves the 
air and sunshine. 

In.the less severe climates the baby 
mhay even take its nap in the car- 
riage, set in a place where the sun 
will. strike it, but always turned so 
the bright sun will not shine into the 
baby’s face and eyes, and always keep 
your ears open to hear 
warning cry of awakening.. Then take 
itjinto the house at once and allow 
it to stretch its little self to its heart’s 
content. Keep it comfortable, and the 
happy, smiling baby willbe your re- 


Dainty Jabois for Cittg 


' § the holiday season appr 
one. begins to plan for 


mas gifts,:and one of th 


tiest and most: pleasing is a4 


embroidered . jabot, which co 
reminds the wearer of the give 
two designs shown, No ‘962+ 

+, are stamped on the be 
ity fine embroidery linen and 
cents each. Mercerized cotton: 


f 


ish in white,. blue, pink, brows 


No 962+ No 963 


ender or sage green is 5 centg 
for each tie. 


Pretty Braided Centerpices 4 


No 1047+ —tThis attractive 


z 


is new and very easily finished, > 


new size rice braid, which is 
to coronation cord, 
braiding, and the dots are 
either in eyelet or solid emb 


Qo a 


No 1047+ New Centerpless 


as preferred, 

holed as usual. 

sizes, 12, 18, 24 and 30-inch. 

12, 30, 45 and 60 cents each, 

ing to size; material to finish 
and 60 cents extra. 


The edge is 


Special 1911 Stencil outit | 


This 
put up 
practical 
ciling scarfs, 
ers, etc, and 
way. 
cial stencil] colors, 
yellow, blue and white. 


splendid outfit is sf 
for those who dé 
working outfit 
curtains, 


for - 


crimson, 


Handy Stencil Outfit 
shades can be produced by 
pink by mixing crimson an 
for instance. Two brushes 
cluded, one larg: and one smi 
thumb tacks, four handsome 
cils 4x7 inches in size, and ¢ 
instruction sheet. We send 


outfit postpaid for 75 cents | 


No 1016+. 
Order’ by number of our fF 
Pattern Department, this office. 

more than one size is offere¢ 


How to Order 


is used for 


We -can supply, 
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pillow 4 
is first class in @ 
It contains five tubes of 


Many © 
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to state which is wanted; gE 


of materials. . 


‘of gab doesn’t add t 
rymonit happiness Q 
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| Clothing for the Baby 


BY MAE BELL 
a W expectation of baby’s arrival it 
; it well to. think of and plan early 
- as to what it is to wear when it 
wes. For the busy housewife who 
not a great deal of time to spare 
sewing at least ar agg ees sg me 
for the little outfit if you 
much dainty handwork 
or, all the work. is to be 
Pi the sewifig machine, then it 
1 to begin early also, as many 
tive mothers cannot run the 
machine the last two or three 

before the baby arrives. 
not crochet a lot of wide, heavy 
and insertions for baby’s dresses 
If you want to use hand- 
. use a very light, lacy pat- 
make the trimming very 
. y fine thread. The 
be as light as possible, 
they hang down and drag over the 

pink toes. 

ts Dresses and Slips 

For the baby who will not visit 
much the first few months it is not 
wise to make fancy dresses and skirts, 
as they are a burden to both baby and 
mother. One pretty fancy dress and 
sone fancy skirt, which may be used 
Yor a christening outfit, and be as 
@aborate as you please, is all that is 
mecessary, but at least nine soft white 

, with a few tucks at the neck 
mont and back, and a 4-inch hem, 
either plain or featherstitched, at the 
fop of hem, or a band of fine, pretty 
fasertion of lace or embroidery may 
Be set in at top of hem. 

The neck and sleeves may be fin- 
ished off with a tiny bias band of the 
game material as slip and feather- 
@iiched by hand, or the feather- 
@itched finishing braid can be pur- 
@pased ready for use. Finish the edge 
@ neck and wrist with just the softest, 
Matrowest lace you can buy, and baby 
i48 a dainty little slip without any 
; rufies or tabs to get over 
face or in its mouth. 

"The tucks in these slips may be put 
"bout % inch apart, and a row of 
featherstitching put between each 

These slips should be made of 

~ fine, soft nainsook, and should never 

be starched except around the bottom 
et the skirt, and then only slightly. 

By making nine slips the little one 
May have on a clean one every day 
wand two left over for the next week 
carry over until ironing day, and in 
is way the overworked mother is 
4 Washing and ironing every day to 

baby sweet and clean 

Mis not necessary to put white cam- 

) @rie skirts on the baby every day, but 
eitis a nice practice, as the cream color 
@f the flannel skirts shows through the 

| Me white slips 

Only about five white skirts will be 
) Meeded, as a skirt can easily be worn 
io days if taken proper care of 
h the day. These skirts should 

Made of Lonsdale cambric and fin- 
hed with a hem and pretty fine lace 
a8 the edge, or a piece of fine em- 
; ry may be put on, either plain 
Of Tuffled, always ceneian in mind that 

8 clothes must be light in weight 

@8 dainty as possible 

flanne] skirts are best made of 

Pretty og goods called linen warp 

; washes better, is much 

and just as warm as all-wool 

Four or these.will be enough, 

can be finished in any pretty 

Way you may wish, hemmed and 

itched with silk at top of 

P P@mbroidered with scallops on 

= @ dainty torchon lace finish or 

a Scallop may be crocheted with 

Coarse Peer rend on the very edge. 

80. cotton - nightgowns, also 

than for the sfine. ate oated. 

Of nainsook, but a little cheaper 

meld be made plain and 

. ey are to be worn over a 

ee nade of domett or tennis 

ra high neck, and tong 

to completely cover the body, 

€ the place of all of the day 

and keep the body at au even 

ture all over. 

Soft flannels, which shrink so 

ae oo. become discolored by sleep- 

> em. Four of these are plenty. 
The Diapers 


MM of cotton diaper cloth, 18 
> ce wide, will be required and a 
‘Bon peeotton diaper cloth 24 inches 
a Measure the 18-inch cotton off 

and washed you should have 
rs 18 inches square. Measure 


They save the. 


th's belt of cotton, which can be used 
to make four nicé little washcloths 
by cutting the left-over piece Into four 


pieces. and buttohholing with coarse, 


cotton around the edges; the stitches 
may be-made about % inch apart and 
white darning cotton.should be used, 
as it is nice and soft. These w.ll last 
a long time if kept just.for the baby. 

We have decided now what the baby 
to come is to }.ave made for it, but 
by far the most fmportant part is how 
these little garments should be made 
to make the tiny guest the most com- 
fortable and healthful and the east 
work for the mother. 

The dresses and skirts, when fin- 
ished, should not be more than 27 
inches long from the front of the neck 
to the bottom. of skirt, and do not have 
the skirts longer than the slips or 
dresses, as used to be the style, but 
all of the same length when finished. 

Good Style Patterns 

Buy a set of infant’s outfit patterns, 
which has a plain princesse style for 
the flannel skirt. By making the flan- 
nel skirt this way you do not have a 
lot of bulky gathers and plaits under 
the tender. little back. These flannel 


skirts may e@ with high neck 
and long slee ou live in a cold 
climate, but o they are made 


with low neck and sleeveless. Bind 
the neck and armholes and opening at 
back with white silk ribbon about % 
inch wide, and fasten in back with 
worked loops on edge of opening and 
very smal! flat buttons, always making 
the loops or buttonholes on the right- 
hand side of the back of all the gar- 
ments. . 

The white cambric skirts should be 
made about 1% yards around the bot- 
tom, and may be gathered onto a little 
waist made of the same material as 
skirt. Make the waist a single thick- 
ness and face with bias strip to cover 
raw edges where skirt is sewed ontuv 
waist. Hem both sides of back of 
waist and close with flat, smail but- 
tons and buttunholes. Hem or face 
the neck and armholes and finish ag 
desired, with lace edge or plain. These 
are cut low in the neck and made 
sleeveless. Finish bottom of skirt as 
previously suggested. If one or two 
are to be fancier than the others a 
piece of 24-inch flouncing of eni- 
broidery may be used. 

The slips may be just gathered at 
the neck or made with eight tiny 
“ucrs, the middle two about 3 inches 
long and each on the sides a little 
shorter to form a yoke effect. Finish 
back with small, flat buttons and but- 
tonholes, and the meck and _ sleeves 
with soft lace. 

Do not use pins in the back of 
baby’s dresses, as the flattest are bulky 
and may hurt the tender little back 
and make the baby fretful. A com- 
fortable baby is always a good baby, 
and if the baby frets there is surély 
something wrong—he is either spoiled 
or sick or uncomfortable. The young 
mother will soon learn the different 
cries of her baby. 

The white cotton nightgowns &re 
made very much like the day slips 
only plain, but opened down the back. 
just like the nightshifts, and fastened 
with small, flat buttons and button- 
holes. 

It is a good plan to run a piece of 
very narrow bodkin tape or even plain 
white wrapping cord into the facings 
around the necks of all garments, for 
the smallest may be too large at first, 
and it is not wise to make them too 
small, for the babies do grow so fast 
and so fat that mother cannot get the 
short clothes made before the baby 
has outgrown the first ones. 


A Warning 


A baby should never sleep in the 
band and shirt it has worn all day, 
but will be far more comfortable if 
all the day clothes are removed and 
the little body rubbed ail over with 
the mother’s soft, warm hand, then 
sprinkle a little powder over the parts 
that might chafe. » 2% 

Pin on a soft diaper, being careful 
that neither end of—the safetypin 
presses against the little bare | legs. 
Have the nightshirt and  nightdress 
pinned together on the shoulder, slip- 
ping the nightdress over the night- 
shirt, and they are like one garment. 
Slip the through the garment 
from bottom to top and mtly grasp 
the little pink feet and lift the baby 
just enough to sHp the ee up 
under it, place tie arms in the sleeves 

da clothes: 


in the back and fasten; remove the 
pins from the shoulders, turn the baby 


There. will be apiece left over from. the little neck is 





wee o : -- 
lothes are put on 
bent and 
pins to pin garments together at 
shoulder. Never use a common pin 
about a baby for any purpose. 

In the daytime the baby must wear 
a knit band of wool, with ‘straps over 
the shoulders to hold it in place; this 
is to keep the bowels warm. A knit 
shirt is also warm. Do not get the 
little shirts all wool, as those with 
some cotton in wash better. Beside 
these there are the flannel skirt, the 
cambric skirt and slip or dress. Pin 
these three garments all together at 


the shoulder as described in the direc- | 


tions for dressing in nightclothes. 

Baby is both hungry and sleepy be- 
fore the morning bath is over, and it 
js'a great comfort to both babe and 
mother to only have to put on one 
garment instead of three and only 
turn the little darling over once. 
*After the’navel is healed there is no 
need of keeping a tight bandage about 
the little abdomen; only the knit band 
is necessary for warmth, for nature 
has made the muscles. sufficiently 
strong to support the little body. 

Do not use colored flannels and 
tennis flannels on a new baby. White 
is just as easily washed and much 
daintier. 

Make at least six soft pads about 14 
inches square out of white cheese- 
cloth and a layer of cotton batting. 
Sew an extra piece on the back like 
a pillow case. H.ve a piece of rubber 
sheeting or oil silk a little smaller 
than the pad and slip into the case 
on the back of the pad. Always keep 
one of these next .o the baby under 
the skirts, with the cotton side next 
to the diaper, and you never need 
have wet clothes on your baby. Use 
one at night also, and as they are so 
easily changed one piece of rubber 
sheeting will do for a long time. Sponge 
off each time and place in a dry pad. 

This is so mich better and more 
healthful a way of keeping things dry 
than by the use of an old quilt on the 
bed, as is generally used. Wither tie 
with soft darning cotton, like a com- 
fort or quilt, these pads, so the cotton 
will not get misplaced and lumpy. 

As the child grows older make 
larger pads for sleeping on, but never 
put rubber next to the child without 
some protection, as it is uncomfortable 
and too heating to the tender skin. 


Es bs 











Toothsome 
Tid-Bits 


Can be made of many ordinary “home” 
dishes by adding 


Post 
Toasties 


The little booklet, “GOOD 
“THINGS MADE WITH TOAST- 
IES,” in pkgs., tells how 

Two dozen or more simple, in- 
expensive daintics that will delight the 
family. 


‘‘The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Lid., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















quality are distin- 
guished by numerous 
artistic designs print- 
ed with absolutely fast 
black color on the fin- 
est quality ofwell-wo 

en and durable cloth. 
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Wants his boys and girls .to receive 
the best possible training in school. 
No course is complete which does not 
include mstruction in 


The best way for teaching these 
branches is by the aid of the new 
paper which treats of those subjects in 
an interesting fashion. It is being 
enthusiastically received everywhere. 
Is it im the schools your children, 
attend ? 

Rates are very low to school ‘clubs. 
Where 30 or more copies are sent to 
one teachér’s address, the subscriptions 
cost only 10 cents.each for the half 
year ending February 1, 1911. For 
the full school year to’ June 18, 1911, 
20 cents each. Single subscriptions 
40 cents per year.. Write for sample 
copy: to oe : 





Be ae, es 1S PAGE — NATURAL, Then The. Youth's Companion for the 52 weeks of 


a CURRENT EVENTS=THE DOCTOR’S and pastimes, etc., ordinarily césting $1.50 each. 


Gy 


The Companion has lately added many new features, 

giving subscribers an increase of reading matter in 

the years 52 issues equal to 400 pages. of standard 

Magazine size and type, but the quality. remains as 
high, the price as low as formerty. 


_= Expert advice on Football, 
For the Baseball.and other Sports 


Bo si and Pastimes; Encoun- 
ys ters with Indians; Fishing 
esses and Hunting Exploits; 


Handy; Contrivances for 
the Young Mechanic. 


mi _ Stories of Girls who have 
For the made their own Way; 
Stories of Obscure Hero- 

ines; Stories of every- 

day Girls at Home or in 


College; Careers for Girls; 
Useful Hints. 


Practical. Short Articles 
about the Kitchen, the 
Parlor,-the Garden, the 
Hennery— everything that 
can be of help in making 
home more comfortable, 
more beautiful. 


THE COMPANION ENTERTAINS EVERY WEEK 


~ “Stories that hold the in- 
terest: Staries of Pluck, HALF A MILLION"AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Stories of Perilous Adven- 
tures, Stories of Athietics, 


Stories of the Mountains All i enon 1910 bibie Free 


soy si Sea. 


These papers take one 


How to.G Get Them — 
“into the’ workshop and 


“Athe- laboratory, into. re- FVERY New eS who cuts out and sends 

mote corners of the this stip’ (or mentioNs this publication) with 

- world with intrepid trav- $1.75 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1911 
eters. will receive «j 





| 5 
These /include divert All the.issues for enlleriaining weeks. of 1910, 

ing thumb-nail sketches, 

including the beautiful™Holiday Numbers for Thanks- 

Qdd happenings, bits of giving and Christmas. 

biography ~and history, ‘ 
“the+best selections of | E 

wisdom, . wit and humor. The Companion’s: 1911/@rt Calendar, ‘lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, < 


A 1911, equal to the coritents of twenty-seven 300- 
HISTORY — WITH THE SCIENTISTS— page books of fiction, travel, popular science, sports 
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‘Sasbole Copies “if the Enlarged Companion and Announcominit for_A001 Sat Anywhere Pros 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





